


























GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
Art Education Requirements 


CRAYOLA* COLORED CRAYON 
Clean. compact, permanent, water- 
proof, Boxes of 8, 12, 16, 24 and 48 
colors or in bulk. 


PERMA* PRESSED CRAYON 
Processed for both broad work and 
fine detail. Ve ‘Ive ‘ty texture. Never 
rubs. Boxes of 8 and 16 colors or in 


bulk. 


GENIE HANDIPAINT* 


In metal sprinkle- 
top container, works 
directly on the wet 
paper. 4 and 8 oz. 
sizes, in 6 colors. 





CLAYOLA* 
Permanently plastic. Can be used 
over and over. Harmless, water- 
proof. stainless. '4 to 5 Ib. bars 
9 mellow colors. 








ARTISTA* WATER COLORS 


Known for strength, brilliance. and 
excellent mixing properties. Semi- 
moist and dry cakes. Sets of 4 to 16 
colors. 


ARTISTA* TEMPERA 
30 colors including black, white. 
gold and silver. Sets and single glass 
jars up to a gallon size. 
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ARTISTA FLEXOLA* PAINT 


3-way water-soluble paint—acts like 
water color, tempera or oil paint. 
In sets or single tubes. 


AMAZART* 


Decorates and mono- 
grams fabrics, wood, 
tiles, metal and pottery 
right from the tube. 6 
bright colors. 


Moi? 





SHAW FINGER-PAINT 
The original finger paint, available 


in sets with paper, instructions and 


spatulas, or in bulk from 2 oz. to 


gallon jars. In 6 colors. 


ARTISTA* FRESCOL 


Dry. compact colors, applied with- 
out water. Gives effect of water col- 
or, pastel or charcoal. Sets of 5 and 
8 colors in metal boxes. 
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COLORED AN-DU-SEPTIC* 


Dustless chalk crayon for chalk 
board or paper work. Extra fine 
quality. Boxes of 12. 24 and 144 
sticks, in 24 assorted colors. 


Art and Craft Catalog 
sent on request 
Address Dept. SA, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y 


* Reg. Trade-Marks 
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HOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August Publication office 
rcester, Massachusetts Entered as second-class matter 


The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street 
August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Painting with Imagination 


Freedom in the handling of color and brush allows spontane- 


ous representation, leads to greater art appreciation, increases 
the ability to feel and express ideas. The quick response of 
Artista Water Colors and Artista Tempera encourages creative 
work. Each is a Gold Medal product, brilliant in value and 


chroma, perfect in intermixing quality, in a wide color range. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER GOLD MEDAL Art Education Products are Crayola Crayon, Amazart Decorating Paint. Artista Frescol, Artista Flexola 


Paint. Artista Powder Paint. Genie Handipaint. Perma Pressed Crayon. Pos-Ter-Art Chalk Crayon, Shaw Finger-Paint 
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How to Make lt—a bibliography of free and 
inexpensive materials dealing with arts and crafts, 
published by Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

This booklet lists and describes a variety of 
folders, booklets and other project material that are 
available to you at little or no cost. Some of the 
best items are published by concerns manufacturing 
items used in artcraft classes across the country. 
And are the result of long, careful and expensive 
research by the people who manufacture these 
products to help you get the best possible use from 
their products. The collection of material com- 
piled in this booklet gives you all kinds of ideas— 
some you use—others haven't occurred to you— 
that will add variety to your artcraft program and 
help you in discovering new methods for using 
standard media. 

The items mentioned were compiled by Miss 
Emma Staudte, an experienced art teacher, and 
edited by John M. Mickelson, Assistant Professor 
of Education. Material has been selected primarily 
for general usefulness at all grade levels. But you 
will find suggestions to indicate the level at which 
the material will be most useful. 

The pamphlets, booklets, charts, etc., are 
grouped under main headings, giving you the 
reference material for each subject. The titles of the 
publications, a brief description, the prices, and 
sources are given for each item. And in the back 
of the book are complete names and addresses for 
ordering items. 

Items available on about forty main subjects are 
mentioned in this 24-page booklet, which covers 
just about all the subjects in the wide and expand- 
ing artcraft field. 

For your copy, send 50 cents to Curriculum 
Laboratory at the address shown in the first para- 
graph of this notice 


* * * 


Recommended Equipment and Supplies 
is the title of the 1951 revision of a booklet recently 
published by the ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL in 
Washington. Compiled for Nursery, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Intermediate schools this 72-page 
booklet, size 6 by 9 inches gives the suggested 
items for Art, Craft, Music, Science, etc. classes 
Each article listed in the bulletin has actually been 
used by children in the classroom or around the 
school. Careful observations are made as materials 
are used atthe five A.C.E.1. test centers set up at con- 
venient points throughout the United States. And 
this booklet gives you the results as evaluated by a 
qualified and impartial group of educators. Also 
given are the criteria for testing each item. 





If you need help to determine the items of sup- 
plies and equipment for classes of varying numbers, 
this” booklet gives complete lists covering each 
group. For example, under the heading ‘Art 
Equipment and Supplies” you will find a list of 
suggested items for teaching a class of fifteen 
children. And other lists for classes of twenty and 
twenty-five. This same procedure is followed for 
craft and other subjects as well as the various educa- 
tional levels from Nursery through Intermediate 
school. 

The Bulletin is cross-indexed for convenience. 
Approved items are listed under headings such as 
Art, Music, Science, etc. The age level, name and 
address of the manufacturer, a bibliography and 
an alphabetical index of all items by common and 
trade or brand names are included—all arranged 
for quick and easy reference 

You will find this booklet a helpful addition to 
your catalog library, and a useful guide when 
ordering supplies and equipment. The A.C.E.| 
has devoted much time and effort testing and 
judging the items recommended. They offer it 
with the suggestion that you use it as a flexible 
guide rather than a rigid set of standards. For 
your copy send $1.00 to Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. and ask for a copy of 
RECOMMENDED EQUIPMENT AND _ SUP- 
PLIES, Bulletin No. 39. 


This column brings to you 

Q@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers. 





Order copies of books reviewed from 
Greative Hands Bookshop, 121 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Carving Animal Caricatures by Elma Walt- 
ner, McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company. 
96 pages. Size, 7°4 by 10'4 inches, paper 
cover. Price, $1.50. 

This book presents clearly and simply the basic 
fundamentals for carving animal caricatures. It 
tells how to select the proper woods and- how to 
finish. The book contains many drawings and 
pictures to show details of special features. The 
poses presented are to help you get started in the 
old and fascinating craft of whittling. You will 
think of many original poses, and animals, people, 
and objects on which to try your skill 


* * * 


English Country Pottery by Reginald Haggar, 
The British Book Centre, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 160 pages. Size, 5'% by 
85, inches. Price, $3.25 
This book gives you unique research material on 

peasant-ware pottery in rural England from 

colonial times to the present 

There are 33 pages of plates, illustrating over 55 
articles together with 14 line blocks of drawings 
by the author. In addition, 75 famous pottery 
marks are illustrated and described. You will find 
the backgrounds and history of tygs and puzzle 
jugs, posset pots, and fuddling cups; the orna- 
ments for mantelpiece and utensils for the dresser 
and other unique and interesting pieces of beauty 
and utility. All excellent material for research 
study on the history of pottery making 





SEARCHLIGHT 





SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


* * * 


A REMINDER 


Have you made hotel reservations for your 
regional art association meeting this spring? Varied 
and stimulating programs are planned that will 
make these conventions a high point in your art 
experience. 

Here are the Art Convention dates to 
remember for 1952: 

Eastern Arts Association—April 16-19. Hotel 

Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Western Arts Association—April 6-9 Neil 

House, Columbus, Ohio 
Southeastern Arts Association—March 26-29 

Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama 
Pacific Arts Association, Los Angeles area, April 

5,6,and 7. Headquarters to be announced 

Watch your P.A.A. Bulletin for details. The 
next issue of your regional Bulletin will give more 
details about the convention in your area 


Mrs. Irma Sompayrac Willard, State Super- 
visor of Art for Louisiana has written a little four- 
page folder called ABC's OF CLASSROOM 
ART. In it she gives the essentials of successful art 
teaching from the standpoint of the busy classroom 
teacher, with little training in art. Mrs. Willard 
tells how teachers can bring out creativeness in 
children—how and when to help and encourage 
them—and other benefits of free expression in art 
in relation to personality development. The busy 
teacher will find this folder most helpful in planning 
and carrying out her artcraft program 


* * * 


The Finalists of the 1951 All-Army Art 
Contest held at installation and major command 
level of the Army throughout the world, were 
judged in Washington, D.C., on October 27 
1951 by a distinguished panel of art critics. The 
judges selected fifteen entries from the 356 sub- 
mitted for special recognition 

The purpose of the All-Army Art Contest is to 
provide men and women of the Army with an 
opportunity to display skills in painting and draw- 
ing which they have developed during their off- 
duty hours. Many individuals come into the 
Army with training in fine Arts while others have 
had an opportunity to develop these skills in Craft 
Shops and Service Clubs provided by Army Special 
Services. Through actual participation they have 
found a means of release from tension and through 
the public acknowledgment provided by contests 
and exhibits they have the additional satisfaction 
of recognition 


An Exhibition of Handwrought Silver de- 
signed and executed at the fifth national Silver- 
smithing Workshop Conference for art teachers 


(Continued on page 10-a 
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SHELDON EQUIPMENT 

IS BASIC TO AN 
EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 
ART ROOM 


The decks are always clear for 
the next class in a Sheldon- 
Equipped Art Room 


There is n clutter, noc ynfusi nina Sheld n-planned 
s always ready for the next class, with all w 
Sheldon art roon 
f what is it 
Everything is functionally correct for its purpose, 
ents that facilitate utmost efficiency in class- 
ing these basic work units, Sheldon equip- 
tem of storage cabinets specifically 
> all materials and work in 
correctly are all these units integrated int 


that the greatest favor to be bestowed 





have a Sheldon-e juipped classroom—tor ; 
Sheldon-equipped art rooms have the efficiency so needful to 


operating oa full-time art program in all of its many phases, both 


pte ek Saya Iola eu. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 


of it. There is no charge for the expert servces of Sheldon field 


engineers. Write if you are interested. MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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PENS MAY BE . 
SELECTED FOR | 


PERFECT AD- ~ ./. 
APTABILITY & “~ 


FAST, CLEAN 
WORK. STYLES 
TIPS for EVERY 
ART OR LETTER: 
ING NEED. 


INKS TOO, ARE ,g°° 


IMPORTANT aad 
SPEEDBALL 
INKS ARE MADE 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
YOUR SPEEDBALL 
PENS. THERE IS 
A WIDE COLOR 
RANGE & BLACK 
6WHITE. ALL 
POWERFUL WITH- 
OUT BEING HARSH 


drawn with BCD Speedball Pens im Speedball inks 


HUNT 


PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 2. NJ. 
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ITEMS of 
EREST 


Color Prints, Photographs and lantern slides 
offered you by Dr. Konrad Prothmann are fully 
described in a 4-page folder which is yours for the 
asking. As many of you know, Dr. Prothmann 
specializes in prints and slides on just about every 
phase of art education—painting, applied art, 
design, interiors, and architecture. And his colored 
slides are noted for their clarity and color fidelity. 

In addition Dr. Prothmann offers a complete line 
of accessories such as projectors, filing cabinets, 
carrying cases and other items, all helpful in com- 
pletely equiping your slides, prints and photo- 
graphic libary. 

Write to the following address for your copy of 
this folder, giving complete details and prices of 
the items offered, including color print exhibits: 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, 
Lt, ¥. * * . 


After an Absence of Several Years, 
Swan Pencil Company, Inc., 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., is able to announce that 
STABILO Water Color Pencils can be supplied to 
the trade for artists, architects and kindred pro- 
fessionals. These are thin-lead pencils which, 
prior to the war, were used by many needing high 
quality water color pencils. Their leads are of uni- 
form density, hard to break, and notable for their 
intense, true colorings. Colors, ranging from one 
end of the spectrum to the other, are packed 25 in 
an attractive full-colored box, and are superb for 
delicate water color execution where every stroke 
must be perfect. Further information regarding 
STABILO and the rest of this diversified quality line 
may be had by writing the manufacturer direct. 

* * * 

The Crown Leather Co. has recently pub- 
lished a new catalog which illustrates and de- 
scribes the large assortment of items available to 
schools, camps and individual leathercraft hob- 
byists. You will find a complete listing of the differ- 
ent kinds of leather (about 30 varieties in all) 
followed by recommended craft uses for each. In 
addition the catalog shows many leathercraft 
projects ready for you to assemble into useful 
articles. Tools, accessories. and supplies used in 
leathercraft work are also clearly illustrated for 
you. A supplementary price list of all items com- 
pletes the catalog. For your free copy, simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, 122 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before March 31, please. 


(Continued on page 6-a) 





Our advertisers will like to know 

you saw their ads in SCHOOL 

{RTS. Please tell them so when 
answering an ad. 











DRAKENFELD 
clays « glazes 


Now you can cut down crazing, 
shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. How? Using Drak- 
enfeld clay bodies with Draken- 
feld glazes. The combination can’t 
be beat! Both the dry casting and 
the moist plastic clay bodies are 
specifically designed for cone 06 
glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip 
with the dry clay body . . . simply 
add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. Yeu may prefer the 
moist plastic body. Its supplied 
ready-to-use . . . just throw it on 
the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete 
Details and Prices. 


@ “Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place « New York 7, N.Y. 





Just Off the Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating their 50th 
Anniversary. The new giant Anniversary 
catalogue has more than 100 pages... . 
thousands of items. It contains complete 
information and prices on supplies for 
Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ceramics, Tex- 
tile Colors and more than a score of other 
handicrafts. 

Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to cover 
handling and mailing. Money refunded 
with your order of $5.00 or more. 

Special consideration given to institu- 
tional inquiries. 


SEND NOW! 
for this valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. S-7 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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A helping hand for 


your art students 


. . How General’s Pencils aid students 


to discover new drawing horizons 


To inspire complete freedom of expression —to obtain a well-rounded 
knowledge of different, interesting pencil mediums . . . 
That’s a task made to order for General's Drawing Pencils . . . 
because there's a General's for every drawing purpose. Note, par- 
ticularly, the adventures awaiting your students with these popular 
drawing aids: 

Flat Sketching Pencil, 3 degrees, 2B —4B—6B 

Kimberly Drawing Pencil, 22 accurate degrees 6B to 9H, 

Tracing 1—-2—3—4, and Extra B Layout Pencil 

Charcoal Pencil, 3 degrees, 2B -4B—6B 

Layout Pencil 

Multichrome Colored Drawing Pencil, 50 Brilliant Colors 

Kimberly Graphite Sticks, square or rectangular, 3 degrees, 

2B—4B—6B 

Yes . . . for each individual technique — in any pencil medium 
your students will find General's best suited for their drawing pur- 
pose. And you can’t go wrong by recommending General's 
America’s most complete selection of fine drawing pencils. At lead- 
ing art supply dealers. 
Suggestions for supervisors and teachers: Specify General's pencils 
on your supply requisitions. 


WUtaksre off Fie Faweile aioe (LEG 
GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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More Colorful . . . Stimulating Results 
with ALABASTINE ART COLORS . . . 


ALABASTINE 
ART 
COLORS 


Alabastine Art Colors 
are economical be- 
cause you mix dry 
powder with water as 
needed. No waste— 
just pure color 


ALABASTINE 
“FINGER-TIP” 
SOLUTION 


Simply add “Finger- 
Tip’ to Alabastine Art 
Colors in just the 
amount needed. No 
waste—no extra paints 
to buy. Instructions on 
every jar 


The Ideal Medium ... made 
especially for school use. 


An array of 13 BRILLIANT 
PERMANENT colors — plus 
black and white. 


% Easy to mix and blend 

Quick drying, with complete even 
coverage 

Economical—you pay for only 
concentrated color 

Non-Toxic—harmless to skin and clothing 

Smooth, free flowing 

Exceptionally opaque 

Never freezes 

Never spoils 


USE ALABASTINE art colors 
for posters, murals, free expres- 
sion, and other school art projects. 


See your School Supply Dealer 


DIVISION OF CHICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


2673 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Specify ALABASTINE ART COLORS on your requisitions. 











help make their WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more 
creative ‘‘follow-thru.’’ 

Because there's a specific, designed- 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- 
ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs . . . to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands. 

X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 
changeable blades. 


from 25¢ to $30. 
at dealers everywhere. 


(8) Write today 

Qe for our new illustrated 
. ® 

x acto 28-page Catalog. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Announcing the £4) 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Compact, portable, mounts any- 
place. Combines professional 
features and versatility never be- 
fore available at such a popular 
price. Cast aluminum base fin- 
ished in blue enamel. Precision- 
built for smooth long-lifed per- 
formance. Ideal for schools and 
home ceramic studios. 


ar NEVER BEFORE 
Qneenee T so Low A PRICE 


pESIGNED For iriiee, ott 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 
control provides speed range from 38 to 130 
RPM. Other features include built-in water con- 
tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inch 
throwing head with recess for molding plaster 
bats. Order by mail now ¢« » « or write for 
complete literature. 





Mftd. by B & | Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 4-a) 


A New Line of Carving Tools especially 
designed for craft woodworking projects has re- 
cently been introduced in this country by Tec Im- 
ports in Van Nuys, California. Manufactured in 
the occupied zone of Western Germany by 
Kirschen-Werk, and bearing the Stickleback trade- 
mark the set shown here gives you a complete 
range of tools for the beginner and advanced wood 
carver. Tools are made of high quality steel with 
hardwood handle. For a folder giving complete 
details, including prices and sizes, write Tec Imports, 
14404 Addison St., Van Nuys, Calif. See this new 
line at your craft or hardware dealer 


* * * 


Delta Brush Offers You, without charge, a 
copy of their new 36-page catalog. It’s more than 
a catalog. It's an instruction book, too, because 
it gives you interesting supplementary material 
about brushes and how to use them. There is a 
page of text called ‘The Art of Brush Making” 
that gives you the steps in making brushes by 
hand and the terms used to describe various opera- 
tions. Next are two pages of drawings and text 
telling about the sources of brush hair and the best 
uses, and limitations of each. Such terms as Red 
Sable, Badger, Ox Hair, and Camel Hair, to 
mention a few, have new meaning and interest as 
their virtues and specialized uses are described 
In addition, there is a page by Frederic Taubes 
called ‘‘Hints and Facts About Artists Brushes” 
which gives sound professional advice on what you 
should expect from various kinds of brushes, and 
hints on how to use them 

The rest of the booklet describes and illustrates 
the complete line of Delta brushes offered to cover 
all phases of your art program where brushes are 
used. For your free copy of BRUSHES BY DELTA 
simply write on your school letterhead to Delta 
Brush Mfg. Co., 119-121 Bleecker St., New York 
12,N.Y. 


The Bureau of University Travel has re- 
cently sent us a preliminary announcement of their 
tours scheduled for 1952. As many of you know, 
the Bureau has for many years (it was founded in 
1891) sponsored art tours of great value to those 
interested in the history of art, and architecture 
The distinguished group of tour leaders are selected 
for their complete and specialized knowledge of 
the field—a unique feature of the Bureau's tours. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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For Easier Teaching — For Better Learning — 


SCHOZ ART 


er 
PRODUCTS 


WEBER Colors and Materiais—standbys of professional artist-painters for nearly 
a century —include a complete line of materials for use in the art classroom. Weber 
“School Art” Products are especially designed to meet the most rigid specifications 
of School Boards throughout the Country. Give your students the advantages of 
school colors made in the same Weber Laboratories that produce the finest for the 
professional studios. 
MALFA OIL COLORS in 4x 1” TUBES BRUSHES—LIQUIDS—CANVAS BOARDS—CHARCOALS—LINOLEUM BLOCKS—BLOCK PRINT- 
MALFA WATER COLORS in 3 x ')” TUBES ING INKS—FABRIANO HANDMADE PAPERS-——WATERPROOF DIAWING INKS—STUDIO, 
SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. 





AQUA PASTEL SETS Nos. 282 and 224 




















A Crayon with which to Paint as well as Uraw 


TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 
“SCHOOL ART” SEMI-MOIST Catalog Vol. 700, on request to teachers and schools 


a a a SPECIFY WEBER: Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor will Supply 


—— F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA—23, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branches: 
St. Lovis— 1, Mo. Baltimore—1, Mo. 











it was done 
with 


HIGGINS 
INK 


James Neebe, who is 25, won the 1951 
Gold Brush Award with this delightful study. 
He executed it originally for an Ipana 
advertisement. 


Oviginal size "x6" © From a photograph by Anton Bruebl 
° The tonal values . Higgins American India 
The Iustration create a subtle, re- La Medium Ink of course. Neebe has 
lated harmony. The textural treatment is superb. used no other since his early student days. He likes 
Note the convincing representation of grained wood, its smoothness, its uniformity, and the way it lends 
the lampshade, highlights in the lamp and the fire- itself to delicate lines and to every shade of expression. 
irons. Compare the portrayal of skin, hair, dress; 


ach has the feel of its own uni texture. 
ies par are ic sid At art, drafting and stationery dealers everywhere 


“he” 
The basic art medium since 1880 HIGGINS INk COMPANY, INC., Baooktyn, NEW YORK 
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Gsterbrook 


Lettering Pens 


are the 


CHOICE 


of ARTISTS, 
of TEACHERS, 
of STUDENTS 


everywhere 


..-for 20 very 
goodand »% 
pointed reasons 


Koo different 
point styles to 
give you complete 
versatility and 
provide precisely 
the right point for 
every drawing 
and lettering need. 


Osterbrook 


LETTERING PENS 


by America’s First Pen Maker 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J 
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(Continued from page 6-a) 


The folder gives details of Winter, Spring, and 
Summer tours, including itinerary, rates and dates 
If you are considering, even a little bit, taking a 
trip to Great Britain, Europe or the Mediterranean 
you will be interested in the art tours folder offered 
without charge by The Bureau of University Travel, 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. Send for your copy. 


BLin-Art, a Color Finish for figurines, is being 
introduced to the hobby and art fields by Fry 
Plastics Co., Los Angeles. This new, washable, 
dull finish can be used on plasterware, bisque and 
fired ceramic and is so easy to apply that pro- 
fessional or amateur can achieve excellent results 
Not an enamel or a water color, LIN-ART gives 
a natural, dull, flesh-tone finish that is washable 
without glazing. It does not require firing or 
sealer, is fast drying and will not bleed or fade 
The LIN-ART Kit, shown here, contains 6 colors 
glaze, glaze thinner, color thinner and an interest- 
ing booklet entitled HOW TO PAINT FIGUR- 
INES WITH LIN-ART. In addition, all these items 
are sold separately, there being 20 rich colors 
available in 1 ounce, 2 ounce and 1 pint sizes and 
various sizes of LIN-ART Color Thinner, LIN-ART 
Glaze and LIN-ART Glaze Thinner. For further 
information regarding LIN-ART, write Fry Plastics 
Co., 7826S Vermont Ave.,Los Angeles 44, Calif. 





HANDICRAFT KITS 


Complete popular priced line suitable for every 


ee a 


AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us for name of distributor nearest you 


ARROW 


LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO 


1439 NM. Holsted St Chicego 22, Iilinors 


| Hand Weaving Courses... . 


are becoming more and 
more popular in schools 
and other organizations 
The Hughes Fawcett con- 
sultant service is helping 
in many ways to make 
such instruction possible 
and practical 


Teachers and Instructors 


are invited to write us for our 40-page catalog No. 3 and 
complete book of samples containing 10 sample color cards 
of linens, cottonsand wools. They will besent FREE toteach- 
ers and instructors writing on their school or organization 
stationery. To others, both 

catalog and samples will be 

sent postpaid for $1.00. This 

dollar will berefunded on first 

purchase of $10.00 or more 

Importersand Distributors, since 

1888, of Irish Linen Yarns and 

Threads, Looms, Weaving Text- 

books and all weaving supplies 

THE Onsuinat ¥ 
Hughes Faweett, Inc. 
Eu 1888 


Dept. SA-25, 115 Franklin St. New York 13,N. Y. 








PINT CONTAINER WITH HANDI-MIX-PAN 


also in 1-oz. Jars 
and Sets 


BRILLIANT 


ALL-PURPOSE 
DRY TEMPERA 


24 SPARKLING Colors 
EASY TO MIX FOR: 
Tempera Color 
Water Color 
Oil Paint 
Textile Paint 
Finger Paint 


Write for ‘‘How to Use Alphacolor”’ 
Refer requests to Dept. SA 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicage Heights, Illinois 
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INVENTION SINCE 
wniieai THE WHEELBARROW” 


at work with —says one Teacher 4 
tools that can ar | 


| 
do only good things. : Read what your 


fellow-teachers 


Naturally, we mean say about 


Delta brushes... 
engineered at every FLO-MASTER 
point for safety, 

quality . . . for perfection I ce the fountain pen 


that costs you no more. 


Note also, Delt | Poin ; with the Felt Tip 
ote also, Delta 


i n @ ‘It is the greatest aid to better teaching that I 
brushes are des 9 ed have ever used. Its excellence lies in the fact that 
— the teacher is able to put the teaching facts before 
for school budgets as well me the pupils in a visual way, with a minimum ex- 
? penditure of time and labor 
Best of all, it saves my voice—its dark clear lines 
speak for themselves.’ 
‘Plo-masters are much neater and easier to take 
care of than lettering by paint and lettering 
brushes 


as school needs. 


“I especially like its ever ready manipulation and 
its permanency—no smear, no blur or blotting.”’ 
‘The Flo-master makes such bright clear numbers 
that even the children in the last row can see 
very well.’ 

The fact that it dries immediately upon applica- 
tion is one of the greatest assets 

“Saves time a teacher might spend to provide the 
eve appeal’ so necessary to effective teaching."’ 
Gives a busy teacher more speed in her too short 
time for getting things ready 

Before I began using a ‘Flo-master’, making 
charts was a task! But now, with this ever even 
flow pen, it is no task at all! 





“Indispensable in the whole teaching program. I 
wonder how I ever taught without one 


YOU, TOO, will be delighted with the Flo- 
master. It writes on any surface—plastic, 
wood, paper, metal—with broad lines or 
thin lines—heavy or light. The flow of 
ink is accurately controlled by the pres- 
sure on the felt tip. Flo-master Inks in 
eight colors are instant drying, water- 
proof. The Flo-master is available at sta- 
tioners or school supply houses 





A FEW USES OF THE FLO-MASTER 


{2 lowe | } 


KX 7= (2 |rwo| $4 


[3 THREE BRA 


FLASH CARDS CHARTS 


brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y. 




















HAMMETT’S CATALOG DECORATING POSTERS: 
LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN ((\ ? ; . ' ; E 
ARTS and CRAFTS q choou: oon, tndep Gautonahy eaten anitoton 

Looms Bookbinding Pottery om ome. 


Wood Leather Weaving Ss FREE 


— : mh ©6Basketry Books Block Printing ee elo-master 

I Metal Crofts Bulletin shows scores of 

Ww } astruction Ads are listed. Complet ways teachers are using 
| ecieaidbanr teat senin desta the Flo-master in class- 

HANDICRAFT | tools and supplies for schools—home room instruction. Write 
POPU T Mn Crofts and art courses Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog listing for your copy to 


rn L HAMMETT pg site Sona Coshudan, ten many clever and fascinating items all 
* "Please send me a free copy of your Catalog ready for that creative touch. Free to 


Nene teachers —others, 10¢. CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 


Address Dept. A-1 
c —e 153 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
My School is THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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Art Education Leaders join 
SCHOOL ARTS Editorial 
Advisory Board 


LEON L. WINSLOW 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Education 
Graduate, Brockport State Normal School, New 
or 
Diploma, Pratt Institute 
B.S., Columbia University 
M.S., Pennsylvania State College 
Ph.D., Bowling Green State University 


Teaching Experience 
Supervisor of Art, Niagara Falls 
Teacher of Art, New Rochelle 
Instructor, Art Education, University of Pittsburgh 
Professor in Art, Bowling Green University 
Supervisor of Art, State of New York 
Activities 
Secretary, Federated Council on Art Education 
Member, Board of Governors, National Associa- 
tion for Art Education 
Member, Yearbook Committee, National Society 
for Study of Education 
Lecturer, Maryland Institute 
Advisor to Carnegie Corporation 
Member, N.E.A., E.A.A. (President 
N.A.E.A 


1938) 


Author 
“Elementary Industrial Arts’? (with Charles De- 
armo) 

“Essentials of Design’’ 

“Organization and Teaching of Art’ (with Walter 
H. Klar and C. V. Kirby) 

“Art Education in Principle and Practice’’ 

“The Integrated School Art Program” 

“Art in Elementary Education” 

“Art in Secondary Education” 

Contributor to: “Encyclopedia of the Arrts,"’ “‘En- 
cyclopedia of Modern Education,” ‘Dictionary 
of Education,"* SCHOOL ARTS* and other edu- 


cational and art journals 


*Mr. Winslow's most recent article in SCHOOL 
ARTS is in the January 1952 issue and is titled “A 
New Look for Old Schools.”’ —Editor 


10-a 


. . . . with this issue two new 
personalities are added to our 
list of distinguished Advisory 
Editors 


JOHN F. RIOS 


Teacher, Department of Art, Phoenix College, 
hoenix, Arizona 


Education 
A.B., Southwest Texas Teachers College 
A.M., Columbia University 
Ed.M., The University of Texas 
Professional Diploma, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Candidate, Ph.D., University of Texas 


Teaching Experience 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
The University of Kansas City, Missouri 
Southwest Texas Teachers College 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Activities 
Member, Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 
Vice-president, Central Arizona Art Association 
Listed, ‘Who's Who in American Art” 
Exhibited in New York, North Carolina, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Missouri, Texas, Arizona, Kansas, and 
Connecticut 


Author 


Contributor to: ‘‘California Journal of Secondary 
ducation,”’ ‘The Journal of Education,”’ ‘‘Child- 
hood Education,” “Education,” “Art Educa- 
ee “School Executive’ and SCHOOL 
A * 


*Mr. Rios’ most recent article in SCHOOL 
ARTS is in the November 1951 issue and is titled 
“Handicrafts for Recreation.” Editor 





THE SEARCHLIGHT 


(Continued from page 2-a) 


sponsored last summer by Handy and Harman, 

refiners and fabricators of precious metals, will be 

shown throughout the year in the communities 

where the conferees are teaching. Some twenty 

pieces of handwrought silver they designed at the 

conference make up the traveling exhibition. 
Showings through May 1952 will be at: 

February 4-7 College of Marin, Kentfield, 
California 

University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington 

North Dakota State College, 
Fargo, North Carolina 

Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois 

March 31-April 3 Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 

Cleveland Institute of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Reading Public School, Read- 
ing, Ohio 

Philadelphia Museum School 
of Art, Philadelphia, Penn- 
slyvania 

Hampton Township School, 
Allison Park, Pennsylvania 


February 18-21 
March 3-6 


March 17-20 


April 14-17 
April 28-May 1 


May 12-15 


May 26-29 


* * a 


A Second Hallmark Art Award competi- 
tion, to culminate next year, has been announced 
with $12,500 in prizes for the best water color 
paintings on Christmas themes. Artists in North, 
Central and South America and Western Europe 
are eligible. The sponsor—Hallmark Greeting 
Card Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


* * 





Art Materials and Equipment 


You will find a complete listing of artcraft 
supplies, and equipment in the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE section of this issue—starting on 
page 13-a. Also included are publishers of 
art and craft books, schools offering instruc- 
tion of interest. to you, and the names of 
transport companies and agencies offering 
travel services of special interest to art and 
craft teachers. 


This is the eleventh consecutive year 
SCHOOL ARTS has compiled and pub- 
lished this material for you. Use it as a 
* when making requisitions. You'll 
ind it saves you time in looking up sources 
for items you need. And, as you go over 
the list, you may find new items to try in 
your classes. 


We have tried to make a complete list for 
you. But if you find we have left out a 
product or service that will be useful to you 
or other artcraft teachers, just let us know 
and we'll try to include it next time. Please 
let us know, too, if we can help you locate 
suppliers of hard-to-get items or any other 
products or service you can not find. Just 
write to Buyers’ Guide Editor, SCHOOL 
ARTS Magazine, 122 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., and we'll do our best 
to put you in touch with a reliable source. 
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OUR HANDS 


CHAILLE H. WHEELOCK 
GRADE SCHOOL 
BENSON, ILLINOIS 


|" IS so necessary that children grow in their appreciation 


and understanding of themselves as members of the 
home group. 

In our central Illinois corn land community my third and 
fourth grade boys and girls help at home with morning 
and evening chores. Work with their hands is a daily part 
of their lives. 

To grow in appreciation of their hands, they placed 
them on their desks and talked about the many things that 
hands can do and the many emotions hands can express. 

One little girl mentioned how pretty her hands were 
when she put polish on the nails. A bright-eyed boy 
described the way fingers are placed on a baseball to 
pitch a curve. Someone told about fingers on a type- 
writer; someone else mentioned a sleeping baby's hands 
A boy described his mother’s hands as she helped him 
in their home. A girl described how fast her grandfather's 
hands moved when he whittled a whistle for her. 

They moved their hands and fingers to express happi- 
ness. 

“Happy hands are raised in the air, fingers spread,” 
said a tow-head. 

‘Sad hands are clenched tight in a ball,’’ said one 
child who, recently, had lost a favorite aunt in death. 

“You can tell how people feel when you look at their 
hand,” said one thoughtful fellow. 

After the discussion they placed their hands ona piece 
of paper, moving them to and fro in many different posi- 
tions. When they found a position they liked, a friend 
drew around the hands with a pencil. Then the owner of 
the hands made his picture in crayon, drawing the finger 
lines and the nails. The spaces were filled in with lines or 
color. These textures were suggestive of the activities 
of the hands. One boy used his initials for texture be- 
cause it made the fingers ‘hump up." 

Thus our third and fourth grade boys and girls became 
design-conscious through the study of the things hands 
can do and the emotions they express. 
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CABBAGES 
AND KINGS 


DORIS SCHAFFER 
ALHAMBRA, 
CALIFORNIA 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL WHAT WILL BE USEFUL 
IN THE ART CLASS 


Everything—even the kitchen sink—comes in handy 


A flower frog—the kind with holes— 
can be used to hold pens, pencils, 
crayons, and brushes. It displays all 
the tools so that the artist can easily 
find the one he wants. Such a holder 
is efficient when a student needs to 
work on his desk, as it takes up very 
little working space. 


A muffin tin is easily transformed into 
a palette by putting a paper baking 
cup in each depression. The cups can 
be filled with tempera or poster paint. 
A palette like this is especially 


A tolling pin is useful when clay is being helpful when a large object or picture is being painted, because the de- 
flattened for the making of tiles, plaques, pressions are deep enough to hold a lot of paint. When the project is 
or coasters. Place the clay between two finished and the paint has been used, the palette doesn't need washing. 
rulers. Rest the rolling pin on the rulers as Just replace the old paper cups with new ones. 

you roll. This method will produce a sheet You will probably find many other ways to use odds and ends in the 


of clay which is equal thickness all over. art class. 
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SCRAP METAL SCULPTURE 


HE aim of the art education program in the University 


High School, State University of lowa, is to provide 
rich experiences in creativity for both students and prac- 
ticing teachers in art. Because of its affiliation with the 
fine art department of the University, the school’s art 
education setup has many opportunities for challenging 
experimentation in a variety of materials 


We have discovered that of the many projects offered 
to our high school students they have enjoyed most those 
in three dimensions. They have carved in saltblock 
Keene cement, plaster, firebrick, pumice stone, cinder 
block, and paraffin. They have created applied sculpture 
in wire and yarn, in plaster in clinkers, in melted wax 
crayon, and in papier-mache 


The project in scrap metal was one of the most challeng- 
ing and rewarding. Every student in class achieved a new 
respect for materials and a realization that beauty can 
be found in ordinary things. This unique sculptural unit 
began as a demonstration lesson for an administrator's 
conference. Previous to the demonstration, the students 
had completed charcoal sketches of animals, birds, fish 
and bugs in the University museum. (If no museum is 
available, it is suggested students study photographic 
references in “National Geographic,’ “‘Life’’ and 
‘Nature’ magazines, and encyclopedias for inspiration 
and motivation.) 


For some weeks before the unit began, the students 
were encouraged to bring all kinds of scrap metals to 
create a pool of unusual materials to be used in the 
sculpture. The ‘‘treasure’’ hunt was to include attics 
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FRANK WACHOWIAK 
DORIS YORDY 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


basements, grandma's button box, and the junk yard 


necessary. Some of the things that turned up were 


Tin cans 

Metal lath 

Old jewelry 
Colored cellophane 


Flash bulbs 
Colored glass 


Old clocks 
Metal sponges 
Buttons 

Screen mesh 
Old hardware 


Plastic hair curlers 





Together with the student teachers we went a-hunting, 
too. We discovered that metal sponges come in a variety 
of colors and texture, from the common ‘‘chore boy" to an 
unusual item in crinkly gold. Wire, too, comes in a wide 
variety of usable gauges and finishes. We found partic- 
ularly effective the following: bailing, stovepipe, clothes- 
line, aluminum, copper, and the kind used in motor cores. 
We saw also the richer possibilities in the tin cans that 
were tin on the outside and coated copper inside. 

On the day of the demonstration, the students brought 
their sketches to class. These had been discussed earlier 
in regard to the action they had captured, the spirit of 
the animal or fish they had chosen to draw. The teacher 
and the students met in a sort of “round table’’ fashion 
This is the procedure used for many of the discussion and 
evaluation lessons. 

The materials that had been accumulating over a period 
of weeks were spread out for all the students to see. These 
were discussed and identified. Each student talked about 
his sketch in relationship to the materials that seemed best 
suited to carry out the idea of his particular bird, bug, or 
fish. An important point in sculpture was brought out. 
This had to do with the importance of the basic structure 
which all agreed had to be well designed and interesting 
in its use of big shapes. No amount of exciting super- 
structure could correct a bad foundation. This meant 
that every student had to think twice about his structural 
plan. It was discovered that certain materials seemed 
best suited for textures, among them the sponges, the fine 
wires, the colored glass, and cellophane, the buttons and 
jewelry, and clock springs. Others, like the metal lath, 


heavy gauge wire, screen, large tin cans, and sheets of 
zinc, lent themselves more readily to structural aspects 


Students were encouraged to spend at least one class 
period in experimentation with the new materials—to find 
out for themselves what they could do with a piece of 
wire, a tin can, or a section of metal lath. After this 
acquaintanceship, they began on their individual sculp- 
tural projects. We discovered that the basic structure 
could be worked on to better advantage if it were 
mounted on a piece of wood. We found scraps of lumber 
and as soon as a student achieved a working form he 
nailed it to his wood base. Certain pieces, as illustrated 
required no base support. 


An evaluation discussion was scheduled when the 
majority of students had completed their big forms. Sug- 
gestions were made by students and teacher involving 
the use of variety in line, shape, and texture. The spirit of 
the animal was again stressed, the interest of action or 
repose. The use of materials was again emphasized and 
the students continued on their decorative and textural 
problems 


A final evaluation discussion was held at the close of 
the project. 


The following tools and supplies proved helpful in the 
construction: 


Soldering iron Hammer 
Solder (acid core) Tacks, nails 
Metal sheet (for soldering) Glue 

Tin snips Rubber cement 
Wire cutters Scissors 
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SLASH THE BUDGET 


JESSIE TODD 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LASHING the budget in schools takes in every de- 
partment in depression and war years. This need not 
mean going back to cut-and-dried art procedures. 

Many children like to model little things out of the 
clay that hardens. In Illustration 1, Paul of grade six has 
made with great care a log home and stumps around it. 
The smaller things are placed on a clay base, fastened 
securely so they won't come off. Paul contributed this to 
the social studies project in his home room. 

Barbara (Illustration 2) has used a small lump of clay to 
make a boy and his dog. The dog is taking a piece of 
food from the boy's mouth. Barbara is very original. A 
small, cheap lump of clay gives her a necessary oppor- 
tunity to use her creative ability. The painting is very 
important, too. The small amount of paint used to paint 
the clay object is not expensive. 

Nancy (Illustration 3) is using her ingenuity to make an 
abstract with pieces of paper, brass paper fasteners, and 
string. 

When children don't care to take their art work home 
we take out the paper fasteners and use them three or four 
times. Some pieces of string are used in many diferent 
projects. 

Mitchell (Illustration 4) is one of our best fourth grade 
designers. She is using paste and colored paper. Notice 
how she is feeling her way along as she designs, choosing 
colors, some darker than others, and cutting some large 
pieces and some small. 

Carol, grade five (Illustration 5), is busy making a horse 
of old, soiled, wrinkled wrapping paper, paste, string, 


Illustration 3. 
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Illustration 1. 


Illustration 2. 


and water. After she made the framework she completed 
the horse by pasting small scraps of paper towelling in 
several layers to round out his body: when painted he was 
charming. (Pieces of old newspapers can be used instead 
of paper towelling if one needs to save the towelling.) 
Beautiful Christmas tree ornaments were made this 
year in our school by sawing left-over cardboard rolls 
(from inside paper of different kinds, e.g., paper towelling 
in homes) so that we had many ringlets to cover. The 
children saved gold and silver paper from candy bars and 
gum. They cut this in strips and wound it around the rolls. 
The results were very gay on the tree and no one had paid 
a cent to make them. They painted scraps of left-over 
string to hang the ornaments on the trees. We used some 





Illustration 4. 


Illustration 5. 


little old cast-off water color boxes that no other teacher 
wanted. Some painted the string red and white. They 
were charming. 


We used brilliant paper from left-over stocking boxes, 
pieces of colored paper from ads in magazines the parents 
had read, bits of aluminum foil the mothers had cut of — 
as they put it in the muffin or pie tin, and bits of cloth from 
scrap bags at home. With left-over pieces of thread and 
buttons we made collages. The children learned much, 
and some of the leading abstract designers (parents of 
the children) were high in praise of the results. They cost 
nothing. 


We used newspaper from the want-ad sections of the 
Chicago paper, used some water color from the cast-off, 
almost empty boxes described at the beginning of this 
article. We painted spots of color on the newspapers 
here and there and with black waterproof ink we sug- 
gested outlines of buildings. Yes, the ink cost money but 
the title of this article is, ‘Slash the Budget’’—not “Carry 
on for Nothing.” 


The corrugated paper with ridges makes interesting 
designs when painted with thick tempera. It often warps 
a little as it is being painted. We found that we could 
counteract this by pushing it down with our fingers as we 
proceeded, even when the design was wet. Then, as it 
dried, we pushed it down flatter every once in a while. 


People who knew photographers asked them for the 
left-over black paper that comes in between some of their 
supplies when they get them from the wholesaler. 


The wonderful pumpkin in the field has untold possi- 
bilities for teaching art to children who grow many of 
them. If the teacher is not clever at stimulating children 
to cut original faces she can often get the help of a parent 
who doesn't call himself an artist but who is a genius at 
this sort of thing. Parents like to come to school in the 
evening as a group and cut some jack-o-lanterns to 
inspire the children. The children don't copy the results. 
They are inspired to use their ingenuity. 


If the budget has to be slashed, finger painting can be 
omitted, or it can be done less often. Finger painting 
paper is expensive. Cheap paper won't stand the soak- 
ing. Some teachers divide the finger paint paper into 
quarters and make it reach farther. It seems to the writer 
that it would be better to have the children use it less 
often and use the paper in large size. The aim of finger 
painting is freedom and the use of arms, elbows, and 
whole hands. This can't be done on small pieces. Finger 
painting should have a different name for the best results 
are secured when a child uses more than his fingers. Some- 
how we can't call it ‘Elbow, arm, hand painting.” Finger 
painting could be restricted to primary grades, if neces- 
sary, in a slash-the-budget effort, and firing and glazing 
clay could be omitted in primary grades since the children 
have an adult do the firing and glazing for them. 

(Continued on page 12-a) 


Jean cuts a cardboard roll with the electric jig saw. 
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HANGERS TO HORSES 





EORGE EARL approached my desk during the 4A 
art period with two coat hangers and asked for the 
scotch tape. After several experimental twists and turns 
a new type of wire skeleton took shape for the 4A’s 
papier-mache animals. Quick and simple, these sturdy 
coat hanger frames allow unlimited individualistic 


creations. 


Two hangers with sides bent down to form legs are 
joined in the middle by tape. The hooks at either end 
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are twisted into place to serve as tail and neck pieces 
After being stuffed with newspaper and wrapped with 
string, the animals can be finished with the familiar short 
pasted strip method, or wound with narrow, long strips 
of crepe paper. Enamel paints or opaque water color 
which is given a coat of shellac provide attractive finishes. 


One coat hanger, bent in preparation for the link with 
the “other half,’’ forms a suitable frame for a variety of 


bird life. 
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E WOULD like to tell you how we used an article 

on design from SCHOOL ARTS for December 
1950. The article, ‘A Ball of Yarn" by Asta M. Cull- 
berg sounded intriguing, so we were anxious to see what 
our fourth and fifth graders could do with the idea. 


We followed the given directions, except that we had 
our pupils use crayons instead of paint for the coloring 
They used many colors and applied them ina variety of 
ways. 


Yes, our finished products surely did have eye appeal 
The youngsters themselves were thrilled as they made their 
designs and after they were on display 


When parents came to P.T.A. meetings they visited our 
rooms, studied these designs, and commented on the 
uniqueness of each. “‘Perhaps,”’ said one parent, “‘it tells 
a good deal about the personality of the one who created 
each design if we only knew how to interpret the mean- 
ing.’' Teachers who visited our room were so interested 
in our designs that they went back to their own rooms and 
schools to try the idea 


Designs by fifth grade 


Fourth grade designs 











BLOCK PRINTING 


UTTING into a piece of linoleum with a sharp tool is a 

fascinating occupation. What is there about it? 
Everyone, young or old, enjoys carving after he has had a 
try at it. 

Miss Ellis learned that children, after they had once 
been introduced to tool and block, had little patience 
for working out designs before they started to cut. “‘Is 
this all right?”’ a pupil would ask after making a few 
scratches on paper. He would make a few improvements 
then ask again, ‘‘Is this all right?” 

This year, said the teacher, she would have children 
experiment with design first and when they had worked 
out something usable she would bring out the block- 
printing material. 

Design was not a new word for the fifth grade. They 
had been doing designs of various kinds for all sorts of 
purposes up through the grades. 

One morning Miss Ellis gave each pupil a 6-inch 
square of drawing paper and asked them to make up a 
design which could be entirely abstract or could be 
representative. If the design was made of recognizable 
objects it must still be a good design. The lines and the 
spaces should conform to the shape of the square. 

The children used their crayons to make designs. At 
first the plans were nearly all symmetrical with a shape 
placed in the middle of the paper and other lines and 
shapes placed around and around that center, just as they 
had learned to make designs in the primary grades. There 
were plenty of squares so each child tried out as many 
as he cared to. The pupils became more and more in- 
ventive. More recognizable shapes appeared. More 
and more designs had their pivotal point off center. 

At the end of the class period the teacher asked the 
children to select their best designs and save them for 
more work the next day. 
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In the next art class the pupils were asked to trace their 
designs on a new square and color it with only one crayon. 
Most of the tracing was _ by holding the paper against 
a window pane. th making the designs in only one color 
the children had to think of light and dark effect. If two 
colors of the same value in the original design were next 
to each other they became one shape in the new design. 
In the tracing, many of the smaller details merged into 
larger masses. The designs became bolder and better, 
as the teacher had hoped they would. 

hen the work was completed in one color, all squares 
were tacked to the bulletin board for inspection and dis- 
cussion. It was not necessary for anyone to say, ‘This 
one is too dark,”’ or ‘This one is too light."’ Each child 
studied his own. Seeing them at a distance and among 
the others gave each child a new view of his work. They 
were all eager to improve their designs. There was a mass 
movement to take down the papers and go back to work. 
The designs that were too light could be improved easily 
but those that were too dark hadto be retraced and colored 
more carefully. 

At the second showing of the designs much improve- 
ment could be seen at once. Each design had some very 
dark places, some white paper, and some parts colored 
lightly with the crayon to make a middle tone. 

here was still the problem of reducing the middle 
values to broken-up parts of dark and light, but the teacher 
knew that her pupils could understand this problem better 
when the purpose of the designs was brought to light. 

There was great jubilation when the squares of linoleum 
and the V- and U-gouges were brought into the classroom. 
There was then a discussion of the in-between values. 
Lines, dots, cross-hatching, were possibilities. Some of 
the children found that their designs were already satis- 
factory for they had used small parts that gave the effect 
of a middle value. 





Block prints by fifth grade children 


The blocks were then painted with white tempera paint 
so the designs could be traced on more readily. While 
the paint was drying the class considered their designs 
for repeat possibilities in borders or in allover designs 
for surface patterns. Most of the motifs were complete 
within one square and fit close to the edges (as though 
it had been pushed into a box) and therefore repeated 
satisfactorily. 


Miss Ellis suggested that the pupil fold back both the 
right and left edges of his paper until the edges met in the 
back. There the pupil could see how the block would 
repeat. The papers could be folded in the same way, top 
and bottom, if the surface pattern was desired. New lines 
could be added or shapes extended to join the consecu- 
tive units into a new and interesting pattern. Surface 
patterns could repeat so subtly that an observer would 
wonder how children could produce anything so inter- 
esting. 


Altogether, much time was spent making the designs as 
attractive as possible for this was the art quality of the 
project. The cutting of the linoleum was merely hand- 
work which was to be done as speedily as possible, using 
as little school time as possible. The teacher was aware 
that any kind of craft work can easily degenerate into 
mere busy work and, however fascinating, is not educa- 
tional as it requires no creative thinking. 


The pupils traced their designs on the blocks with 
carbon paper or by rubbing a pencil lightly on the back 
of the paper squares. Then they were ready to begin cut- 
ting. The experienced teacher knows that she can warn 
small children, solemnly and seriously, of the danger in 
cutting toward one’s hand. She cautions the child to hold 
the block at the bottom and to cut away from himself 
and away from his hand. She knows that the small child 
will heed the warning and will try conscientiously to re- 
member. But the experienced teacher knows that the older 
children will not heed the warning or take it so seriously. 
They must be watched constantly. Seventh and eighth 
grade children cannot be convinced of any great danger, 
while high school and college students, especially 
teachers in summer sessions, proceed to cut their fingers 
almost as much as they cut the block. 


The fifth grade did very well; there were not many 
casualties. The children first tried out their carved blocks 
with the flat side of an unwrapped crayon and a piece of 
thin paper. Typewriter paper was good for this purpose. 


The teacher's smock is decorated with 
the blocks made by seven different 
high school students. 


The block is put under the sheet of paper and the crayon 
rubbed over the paper. The block can be printed several 
times to see if the repeats are true. This makes it possible 
for the pupils to correct errors and to make better connec- 
tions before they put any ink on the blocks. 


The next piece of work was to print on paper with water 
soluble printers ink. Stationery was decorated, greeting 
cards printed, and book covers and fly leaves orna- 
mented. The children then wished to print on cloth. This 
necessitated some arithmetic work. The cloth for a scarf 
or a luncheon cloth or a curtain was measured and cut 
the right size, then the arrangement of the print was de- 
cided upon and marked on the cloth with a pencil. 


The actual printing was done best when the children 
worked by two's or three’s. One person rolled out the 
ink on a piece of glass, then on the block. Another child 
placed the block on the cloth as marked. A third child 
stepped on the block since the cloth on paper had been 
placed on the floor. A thick pad of newspaper had been 
placed for the printing. The children had to be careful to 
keep the part being printed on the pad. 


The teacher did not encourage the printing of large 
pieces as it would consume so much of the learning time 
of the children. She felt that if they learned how to do 
the block printing and were able to make their own 
designs the actual printing could be done in the homes. 


Planning the block on the cloth or the paper was an 
actual art problem and received careful attention. The 
children had gained considerable feeling for good design 
through this work. They had used ane and had 


derived much pleasure from doing really creative work. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH 
PAPER FASTENERS 
AND STRING 


JESSIE TODD, LABORATORY SCHOOL 
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Illustration A 


Mlustration B 
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HILDREN like to experiment with many kinds of 

materials. Harry punches some paper fasteners into 

the paper, draws pencil lines to join the paper fasteners 

(Illustration A), and then adds string. He then adds more 

fasteners and more string until he finishes his design (Illus- 
tration B). 

Madelon chooses a ball of very light yellow-green 
string and a piece of black paper (Illustration D). She 
then places the fasteners and winds the string around 
some of them. Then she adds pieces of colored paper 
and cloth until the design pleases her (Illustration F). 

These illustrations took their places in the hall exhibit 
with many other designs. 

Illustrations C and E were photographed as they hung 
in the hall exhibit. The brilliant, glossy-finish pieces of 
paper made them shine like jewels. The children said of 
Tony's, ‘Sometimes it looks like Chinese!”’ It was made on 
black paper. Nancy's was made on an orange back- 
ground. 

When making experiments children like to have a wide 
choice of colors in background paper and in small scraps. 
We have one big drawer called ‘‘Our Abstract Drawer’’ 
and one called ‘‘Shiny Paper Drawer.'’ The children feel 
free to use anything they find in these two places. Oc- 
casionally they contribute something to the supply. 

Some children took their designs home. Others left 
them. We took the paper fasteners out of the designs 
which did not go home. We have these paper fasteners to 
use for more experiments by the children most interested. 





MORE 
FASTENERS 
AND 
STRING 


At right, Madelon works with 
light yellow-green string on 
black paper. 


Her finished design is shown 
at lower right. 


Below, Tony's design had shiny 
paper that shone like jewels on 
the black background. The 
children said, “Sometimes it 
looks like Chinese.” 


Illustration E 


Illustration F 
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SNOW SCULPTURE 


AN students of Stanbrook Hall High School, Duluth, 

Minnesota, participate in an annual snow sculptur- 
ing contest. There is no more perfect a modeling material 
than an abundance of snow, conditioned by wind, freezes, 
thaws, and more snow. 


The students entering the contest are divided into com- 
petitive groups. Planning a project together, they have a 
week in which to complete it. To the knowledge of our 
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art students there is no standard equipment for snow 
sculpturing, but they put into service such tools as a 
ladder, shovels, and garden trowels. 


Ideas vary greatly and portray many themes, including 
the religious, historical, and modern. A bust of George 
Washington was erected in a spruce tree setting, while 
near the chapel a June graduate, in cap and gown, was 
carved in February snow. In the center of the high school 
lawn two girls molded a tall madonna. Not far from 
heavy pine was constructed a seat in imitation of marble. 
A lamb rested at its feet, and an eagle was poised on top. 


Where the snow drifted deep on a hillside, another 
group of girls developed a theme titled ‘Stairway to 
Education."’ At the top was modeled a large book to 
symbolize learning. Steps led up to it, and snow figures, 
representing the various stages of educational develop- 
ment, were portrayed in their climb. 


But the prize winner of the school trophy this year was 
a globe, the continents modeled upon it with packed 
snow and the oceans dyed with bluing. It took twelve 
hours just to make so big a ball, and to keep it round in 
the formation. The girls took an atlas into the field of 
activity so that their workmanship would be geographi- 
cally correct. ‘‘Pax,'’ meaning peace, was carved with a 
varnish scraper from large blocks of snow. 


Such a contest not only stimulates the art talent of 
the school to a high creative degree, but it promotes a 
wholesome outdoor activity in which the entire school 
takes an eager interest. 








PAPIER-MACHE 
WITH A DIFFERENT 
APPROACH 


CLYDE JONES 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


This shows the beginning steps. Left to right 

Pasting newspapers together. Showing “wads” of 
paper which form supports for forehead, cheekbones 
nose, and chin. Covering paper wads with the pasted 
newspaper. Details are being worked into the paper 


INCE time is always an important element to consider 
before a person attempts any art problem, the follow- 
ing should be worth-while as a craft approach. Though 
this idea is not new, it is certainly not widespread in practice. 


To begin a papier-mache problem means, to both 
classroom and art teacher, a laborious, messy, and ‘‘not 
worth the bother’’ art activity. But at the same time the 
teacher realizes it is one of the least expensive crafts. 


Without using a clay base for the wet towels or news- 
paper, and without using several activity periods, the 
approach described here cuts down on the materials and 
time needed to complete a project. All that is needed is 
a large supply of newspapers, paste, scissors, and a tray 
(suitable substitute could be cardboard or pieces of wood). 
The tray or cardboard should be as large or larger than 
the mask, animal, or figure that is being created. Since 
we encourage the children to work in a large manner, any 
size, approximately 12 by 18 inches, would be good 
This base forms a working surface for the construction and 
modeling so that the resulting form will not have to be 
moved or disturbed after completion. 


Now for the process: First, take six or seven sheets of 
newspoper (half a full-size sheet is practical) and soak 
them in the sink (a pail of water may be used if no sink is 
available). Place a wet sheet flat and on the entire top 
surface spread with paste. Next, another wet sheet is 
placed on top and that one is spread with paste until all 
are “‘pasted’’ together. After this is finished the form that 
is to be modeled can take shape in various ways. IFf it is 


Left: Students paint with tempera after the paper- 
and-paste forms have thoroughly dried. A coat 
of shellac finishes the work more permanently 


to be a mask, five pieces of moist newspaper 
should be crumpled to form the base of the 
face on which this large mass of pasted news- 
paper will rest. The largest “‘wad’’ of paper will 
be a long ‘‘cucumber shape’”’ for the forehead 
and the other four will take the places for the 
nose, cheekbones, and chin. With a little 
patience the form of the face can take almost 
any appearance—whether grotesque, weird, or just na- 
tural. Someone may use the idea that if eyes, mouth, and 
nose are to be diferent, they will have to be cut out 
with scissors or poked through or torn out carefully with the 
fingers. This means that part of the edges may be folded 
outward or in to the inside to achieve a certain effect. 
After the desired results are obtained, these pieces should 
dry on the window sill in the sun a few days before they 
may be painted and shellacked. They will loosen quite 
easily from the cardboard or tray and if trimming the edges 
is required, scissors or knife may be used. 


Animals or figures are easily modeled by wrapping 
this newspaper composition (wet paper and paste) around 
crumpled newspaper for a base (such as head and body). 


The description of this process sounds complicated but 
actually it isn't, as many children, young as well as older, 
find this approach the only interesting one to such a 
problem. The teacher's guidance is always necessary 
This approach saves much delay which can destroy a 
child’s creative energy and interest. Furthermore, a child 
may secure a truer conception of form and construction 
than he had previously with ‘‘round-about"’ methods. He 
works directly in the medium and even though it is some- 
what messy it will be only one mess. This method need 
only take one class period for the construction. The 
children can experiment and find so many ways to adapt 
this basic idea of using pasted pieces of newspaper to 
reveal some creative effort that the results will probably be 
worth-while through the initial steps. 
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STRAW IN THE BAHAMAS 


ROM the moment our boat sighted land early in the 

morning, all passengers were out along the rail for the 
first sight of the fabulous blue waters. The travel folders 
were correct, but they could not do justice to the great 
beauty of this island. The sun added to the festivities 
for it was a beautiful summer-like day. The natives were 
out in their little canoes, diving into the crystal-clear 
water for the coins which were dropped for them. Pennies 
are no longer an inducement. There is inflation even here 
among the Bahamian divers! They go overboard for 
nothing less than five cents these days, although we are 
told they do go back for the smaller coins at night when 
the tourists are not around. Ah, inflation, even in this 
tropical paradise! 


Going through British customs here on the island would 
be a matter of several minutes had we not brought an 
American car with us. This took considerably longer be- 
cause of the necessary clearance papers. We were 
allowed to leave the wharf only after the necessary 
Bahamian licenses had been affixed to the car, showing 
that we were islanders, too, and what is more important, 
allowing the very alert police to have our names and vital 
statistics in case of an accident on one of the many narrow 
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streets. It is only very recently that Nassau has allowed 
any motor vehicles on the island, as the roads were 
built for horses and bicycles, making traveling by car a 
great and hazardous adventure—especially on the left 
side of the road, certainly the wrong side for a North 
American. 


Our home away from home has been ideal, only, home 
was never like this! Our little native cook met us at the 
door, the houseboy by her side, and our lunch was await- 
ing us in a lovely modern dining room. The food, native 
cooked, is out of this world and each meal is awaited with 
great anticipation, for no two are alike. We have tasted 
pigeon peas and rice, turtle pie, and even turtleburgers, 
conch (pronounced conk) fritters, and many other native 
dishes. Sometimes we wait until a meal is over to investi- 
gate its ingredients, and it is often a great surprise to know 
what delicious food has been prepared out of a prosaic 
fish or native bananas. Since the staples are fish, peas, 
rice, and the like, it is necessary for the natives to have 
many recipes for these same foods so they too will enjoy 
them day after day for years on end. Few imported meats 
and vegetables are within the reach of the native purse, 
but with a cook such as ours, we too could enjoy the 











common dishes when prepared in such delightful 
fashion. 

The islanders are perhaps the friendliest people in the 
world. There is no feeling of hustle and rush because the 
island is small, the weather very warm, and that which is 
not done today will most probably be done tomorrow, or 
some time soon. 

Bay Street, Nassau's main thoroughfare, is busy all day 
long with shoppers. The fine Bahamian woolen shops and 
the perfume stores as well as all of the others, do a thriving 
business, for there are always many travelers on the island. 
When a new ship arrives in port the town really hums. 
Planes arrive daily and cruise ships make this a must on 
their list of stops. But when the newcomers have sailed 
away, everything quiets down again and the life is once 
more one of leisure for the shopkeepers and the native 
market vendors. 

There is much to see on the island and the out-islands. 
Tomatoes, beans, cocoanuts, papaya, and bananas are 
raised in all of the Bahamas, and are shipped in the winter 
as far north as Canada. The wharf is always lined with 
small craft from the out-islands, filled with fresh fruits and 
vegetables for the north. Invariably each of these small 
boats carries its own supply of fresh milk, via a small goat. 
The odors from the wharf as well as from the open fish 
market nearby, mingle with the tropical smells of the 
island and are truly Bahamian and picturesque, to say the 
least. A visit to the fish market is a must on the traveler's 
list. The strangest looking fish repose in rest beside crawl- 
ing crawfish and huge turtles. As quickly as a purchase is 
made, six or more small native boys appear out of no- 
where thrusting their wrapping paper in one's face and 
shouting, ‘Penny Please.”’ It is necessary to purchase one 
of these ragged pieces of paper unless the shopper prefers 
to carry the fish out of the market by its tail, for paper is 


scarce and the native fishermen do not include it in the 
price of the fish. 

The straw market is another picturesque spot to visit. 
Here the native women weave purses, hats, shoes, every- 
thing imaginable out of the cocoanut fibers and sisal. 
A large warehouse of sisal is nearby where some of the 
women sort and braid the long strands. From there it 
either goes to the native fabricators to be made into 
these numerous articles for sale, or else it is gotten ready 
for export. There are numerous sewing machines on the 
island, most of which are in the native straw market. They 
are anything but modern, however, being of the hand- 
crank type. Few of the women have enough money to 
buy the machines and fewer still have the ability, so the 
work of stitching the fibres together is left to several 
women, while the rest fashion the hats and bags to suit 
their fancy. Each year the native women change their 
patterns and try to invent a new way of making their 
merchandise so it will sell first, but since the booths are 
almost on top of each other, it would be impossible for 
any one of the stylists to be individual very long. One 
wanders through this open market and buys practically 
the same merchandise at any booth. Cotton linings and 
snaps as well as white thread are all scarce items in the 
market. The cost is great for these native women, as they 
must pay the duty on these essentials coming from the 
United States. 

Although there is great wealth on the island, the 
natives share little of it. However, they seem to be 
happier in their own way, with the meager necessities 
of life, for they have the bright sunshine the year around, 
and there is always fish to be had in the turquoise green 
ocean at their front door. Perhaps they have learned that 
it is not necessary to have much of the worldly goods to 
enjoy life. 
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Cork veneer—the cork siding previously used for the mold—may be permanently affixed to the plaster box, with water- 


proof cement, if a soft surface is desired. 


A used photographic flash bulb, because of its shatterproof coating, makes a good handle. It is inserted in a hole cut in 
the center of the cork before the cover is poured. An empty cardboard box, into which a hole has been cut (through 
which the flash bulb may be pushed) serves as support while the plaster is poured. 

To make the box serviceable, it is glazed or sprayed with plastic spray. A piece of felt, or cork, glued to the bottom of the 


box, is a further asset. 


A PLASTER BOX 


HIMMERING snowflakes, branches of evergreens, and 
other winter-time symbols are inspiration for a school 
project that offers excellent opportunity for creative de- 
signing. By composing a single form unit into the top 
square of a box, previously poured of plaster of paris, the 
child learns to organize a pleasing subdivision of a de- 
signing field. At the same time, he produces an attractive 
and useful gift to take home. 

Materials for this project are cardboard for the pattern 
of the mold, !4-inch thick cork sheet for the mold, plaster 
of paris, cold water, tempera colors, sequins of various 
colors, a tube of waterproof cement, and glaze. 

The equipment consists of a large newspaper on which 
to work, a triangle; pencil, pair of scissors, scotch tape, an 
empty paper cup, a spoon or stick to stir the plaster, a 
measuring tablespoon, and a paintbrush. For washing 
paintbrush after glazing, one may use denatured alcohol. 

The working procedure may be divided into several 
steps. Constructing a rectangle (one of the sides of the 
mold) and a square (the bottom, which doubles for the 
cover) and cutting these patterns of cardboard, is the first 
step. Tracing these patterns upon the cork sheet (the rec- 
tangle four times, the square once) and cutting these 
pieces with the scissors, is the second step. 

The third step consists of uniting the four cork sides 
with scotch tape, taking care that all sides on the inside 
along the base are of equal length (see illustration). The 
bottom square is inserted at the lower end. Strips of scotch 
tape are also placed across the upper end, along the 
edges, to contain the plaster when it is being poured. 
The width of the scotch tape defines the thickness of the 
side walls. 

For the next step, the box must be turned, so as to rest 
upon one of its sides. Plaster hardens quickly and must be 
mixed for each of the side walls separately and be poured 
at once. It is mixed in the ratio of 2 parts of plaster to 
1 part of water—the consistency of gravy. If the mixture 
is too thick, air spaces may be left and the side walls will 
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not be even; if it is too thin, it may soften the scotch tape 
and run out of shape. When it has the proper consistency, 
it is smoothly spooned into the side of the mold, which 
rests upon the table, and the plaster spreads and hardens 
in a matter of minutes. Not until the plaster has hardened 
should the mold be turned upon another side and the 
plaster for the next side wall be mixed and spooned into 
the designated space. After all four sides are completed, 
the bottom is poured. 

When the plaster has completely hardened, the scotch 
tape that combines the sides of the mold is removed and 
the cork is peeled off, leaving a textured impression upon 
the plaster. The mold may be used over again or, if 
a cork-veneer surface is desired, it may be pasted to the 
box with waterproof cement. 

To make the cover of the box, the bottom part of the 
mold, or another square of equal size, is enclosed with 
scotch tape, which is run along the edge of the square 
once or twice, to contain the plaster. As soon as the case is 
ready, the plaster for the cover may be mixed and poured. 

To fit the cover into the opening of the box, a 1% -inch 
thick strip of cardboard is bent and cut to fit the inside 
square of the box, the ends are united with scotch tape, 
and the little frame is centered and placed upon the 
poured plaster of the cover, before that has entirely 
hardened. Slightly pressed into the mixture, it establishes 
a casing for the inserted part of the cover for which plaster 
may be mixed and poured immediately. 

To avoid waste of material through the trial and error 
method, this writer has worked out the necessary amount 
of plaster for each of the sections of a box measuring 
2 by 2 by 3 inches (measurements for the lower part of 
the box) Here are the amounts: 

For the first side wall: 

4 tablespoons plaster 2 tablespoons water 
For each of the following side walls (with the last one 
needing a little less): 


3 tablespoons plaster 11% tablespoons water 











For the bottom (which is a little thicker): 
3 tablespoons plaster 1% tablespoons water Making the mola 


For the cover: , 
Sor-anadt/ yoles 

5 tablespoons plaster 21% tablespoons water cork -ONCKP ESS 
For the inserted part of the cover: < 

2 tablespoons plaster 1 tablespoon water 

The painting of the box is the next step. While the 
outside and inside of the lower part of the box is simply 
covered with paint of two different shades, the cover re- 
ceives special attention. Without preliminary drawing, 
the cover design is spontaneously developed with the 
paintbrush. For a design of formal balance, the center 
may be marked; however, no other lines should distract 
and limit the child in the matching and measuring of form 
values developed with his paintbrush. One color should 
dominate others so that an effective design may be 
achieved. This color may be the first one to be put upon 
the designing field, or the last one to complete the design. 

For a final stressing of movement, for a high lighting of 
strategic areas, or for adding specks of color to otherwise 
unrelated areas, sequins are added to the design (not 
more than one or two colors). They are first laid out and 
moved about for attaining the best possible effect; after- 
wards they are affixed to the design with waterproof 
cement, with a strip of cardboard serving as an applicator. Filling the rnold 

The final step consists of glazing the box, after paint i 
and cement have completely dried. Since glaze makes all = | 
colors a little darker, the colors previously are mixed with 
white to counteract this color change. A new finish that Mie and pour 
doesnot change the colorisnowavailable a plastic spray. Peel ah ae 

Besides teaching constructive planning, this whole Jeparatey, 
project, although relatively simple and requiring little 
time, promises a lasting experience for the child. Because, 
to him, this project means transforming into design his 
dreams of a beautiful season. 


“ oe a 














Branches of evergreen and snowflakes 
inspire original designs on box covers. 
The sequins are affixed with water- 
proof cement. Superfluous cement may 
be pressed through the center opening 
of the sequins. Painted after harden- 
ing, it takes on the appearance of 
nailheads. 
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NEW “TOOLS” 
FOR GRAPHICS 


BETSY LUMLEY 
DUSHORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A UNIT in graphics presents problems of new tools 
new methods, and a diferent approach to design and 
composition. We started our exploration of the graphic 
arts with a simple printing process—the monoprint, direct 
and indirect methods. A discussion of design, textures, 
and effects brought us finally to the question of tools. And 
here is where imagination and ingenuity can really run 
wild. That old feather, some sand, rubber bands, razor 
blades, cotton, burlap, fingers, steel wool, string, and 
other assorted materials can be used. 


Using the direct method, linoleum ink is rolled out on 
a sheet of glass and then “framed” with some stiff paper 
(to square the edges) leaving an area of ink the desired 
size of the print. With any of the tools mentioned, or 
any others you can employ, begin experimenting. Swish 
the feather through the ink, noticing the pattern it makes 
as it picks up the ink; add a few strokes with a stick; apply 
some sand or your own finger for texture. Then, when you 
think you have enough contrasting areas of light and 
dark, and a pleasing design, lay the printing paper over 
the ink and rub your hand over it gently. Remove the 
paper and see what you have created. 


These textures, and the chicken head in the corner, were 
made with string, a feather, sandpaper, cotton, and a 
pencil eraser 
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Eyes of spools, mouth of cotton, scar on face 
from rubber band, skin texture from sandpaper 


The indirect method is quite similar, but instead of 
working in the ink first, lay the printing paper over the ink 
and rub fingers, sticks, etc., over the paper to create 
the picture. After you have experimented with the 
“tools” sufficiently it will be easier to control your 
effects—whether you are working for design and texture 
or pictorial compositions. 


With this project the class became more aware of sur- 
face qualities and the effect and need for textured areas 
in compositions. Some of the students were quite visually 
minded and immediately began producing landscapes 
and pictures. Other members of the group were quite 
fascinated with the new discovery of texture and the 
employment of such unique tools. 


Though we used this as the beginning of a graphics unit 
it could also prove quite eHective and beneficial in the 
study of design; to stir imagination; or use in a lesson for 
emotional design, with or without music. 








INDIAN FIGURES 
AND A LOG CABIN 


GISELA COMMANDA, A.R.CA. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


The Figures. The Indian figure is about a foot high 
and can be cut from a smooth cardboard box. The base is 
a single piece of corrugated cardboard with slits, one 
about 1) inches in front of the other, into which the feet 
are inserted. In this way the legs are pressed apart, 
forming a balance between the feet so that the figure 
stands steadily. 


The arms are jointed with string, a knot on each side, 
so that the figure can be easily dressed or the attitude 
changed by moving the arms which are, in fact, marion- 
ette arms. 


This particular figure, painted in Indian red poster 
paint, is dressed in brown paper which simulates buck- 
skin, proving that easily available materials can make 
effective Indian garb. Black darning wool has been back- 
stitched along the parting to keep the wig in place, short 
ends being stuck over and down behind the head; front 
hair is braided and tied with a ‘‘thong."’ A small bird 
feather, something anyone can find on the ground, com- 
pletes the decoration of the head. 


Fertile minds will find ways with whittled wood or card- 
board to make the warrior a bow and arrow to sew on or 
tie to his hands. Elastic bands might be useful for this. 


To extend the activity, a set of costumes and head- 
dresses could be made which would require further study. 


The Cabin. Every child will enjoy learning how to 
build a miniature log cabin. In this case the 15-year-old 
student went outside under the trees and gathered twigs 
14-inch thick; she cut them into 5-inch and 8-inch 
lengths for the ends and sides, placed them in a vise, and 
notched them with a fretsaw. But notching can be equally 
well done with a jackknife and no vise. 


She worked in a square, laying the notched “‘logs"’ on 
each other and adding glue at the joints. A door opening 
was left at the front and a window at the back. Pieces 
of cedar were cut to size for door and window frames. It 
was her own idea to make a built-in bed for which she 
later intends to make a miniature patchwork quilt. 


The roof is a folded piece of spruce bark we happened 
to have on hand; otherwise cardboard should do and a 
scrap of tar paper glued over it to give a realistic effect. 
A hole was cut for the chimney, a piece of cardboard 
might be rolled for this but our student used a piece of tin. 


The two trees were made of painted cardboard with a 
wooden slat support which formed the trunk and was 
covered with real cedar bark. At the bottom the trees 
were attached to a piece of gray driftwood from the lake 
shore which simulated rock. 


The little canoe of birchbark and carved cedar paddles 
are the work of another student and the method of making 
them was described in the May 1951 issue of SCHOOL 
ARTS. 
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TWIGS BURST INTO 
PERMANENT BLOOMS 


MAYBLE HOLLAND 
RUTH LEMBKE 
WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


ISS MAYBLE HOLLAND, supervisor 

of art in the Wauwatosa Public Schools, 
vividly described to the sixth graders the table 
decorations she had seen at a department 
store in Chicago recently. The idea took 
hold and the children asked to make some 
like them for their own homes. 





Each child brought in a twig with branches. 
Bowls, brought from home, were well-greased. 
One person mixed plaster of paris and 
poured it into the bowl while another held 
the twig until the plaster mixture hardened 
slightly. That formed the base. 


All of the boys and girls created floral 
and leaf designs and made patterns of their 
final choices. From colored paper the 
flowers, buds, leaves, imaginative insects, 


and birds were cut, curled, glued, pasted, and 
twisted onto the stems with narrow strips of crepe paper. 
Bases were removed from bowls by using hot water. 
Then stems and flowers and leaves were enriched with 
paint. Papier-mache toadstools, birds’ nests, and birds, 
too, received paint. Each child had a floral piece of real 
beauty, and each experienced the satisfaction that comes 
from solving new problems and creating something new. 


There was a variety of uses for these creations: center 
pieces at the faculty dinner, an exhibition of “how-to- 
make’’ at the ACECI Conference, table decorations in the 
classroom, and centerpieces for their own homes. 


| took a colored movie of the children as they pro- 
gressed from one step to another in this undertaking. The 
final scene is at the home of one of them with a shot of 
the family about the dinner table, eating. In the center 
of the table is the floral arrangement. 


This creation was one piece of art work that every single 
child insisted on taking home. 
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FLOWERS 
UNDER GLASS 


NATURE'S FORMS AND COLORS MAKE 
INTERESTING ART MATERIAL 


OW often does one look at a fresh flower and wish 
that its beauty of form and color could be retained 
forever. 

A Brooklyn woman, Mrs. Robert Booke, has found 
time to resurrect an old art which uses nature's material for 
design and color experiments. Employing an ancient 
method of drying and preserving flowers, she has made it 
possible to provide materials for the amateur flower- 
arranger who would like to see his handiwork remain and 
not wither away with the first change in the weather. 

In a certain sense she mummifies the flowers by wrapping 
them in ordinary newspapers and putting them away to 
dry under pressure. Her press consists simply of two old- 
fashioned hand irons and a piece of plywood. What her 
flowers lose in three-dimensionality, they gain in longev- 
ity for, after they are properly framed, they have a life- 
expectancy equal to that of any ordinary picture. 

Mrs. Booke, who has twice won the Silver Medal at 
the New York Horticultural Society Exhibits, mixes this 
unique hobby with the usual arrangements of fresh flowers 
and the making of her own pottery containers for displays. 


Above: The lovely flowers of spring, summer, and fall are 
here blended in the improbable but beautiful bouquet 
under glass, made possible by a hobbyist's handiwork 
The huge, complex blossoms in the center are the fabled 
passion flowers, said to be symbolic of the Crucifixion 


Left: The tools of the dried-flower artisan: the tweezers in 
her hand, and the needle, are used to pick up and place 
the flowers. The small pair of pliers is used to insert the 
picture-frame nails and to pull them out when necessary 
An arrangement has already begun as Mrs. Booke pre- 
pares to place an annual chrysanthemum into composition 


~ ~ 3 

Above: Placing the freshly picked flowers from her 
ardens in between ordinary newspaper sheets to dry 
he is working with mimosa and heather sprigs here 


Left: A closeup of dried flowers; clockwise from lower 
right: Queen Anne's Lace, Galardia, Coxcomb, Oxalis 
leaf. Flowers like the Coxcomb retain their colors in al- 
most the natural intensity but some flowers, particularly 
cornflowers, fade to a ode blue. Note that even the tiny 
flowerlets of the Queen Anne's Lace are intact 
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The 1951 International Art Exchange Exhib't in New York 

City included selections from the International Art Ex- 

change Program, jointly sponsored by the National Art 
a Association and the American Junior Red 
ross. 


EVERYONE DECORATES HOUSES WITH WREATHS 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME Author, Age 17: Anonymous 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
USES PAINT 


ROSEMARY BEYMER, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





TT American Junior Red Cross International School 

Art Program is a natural outcome of the efforts of 

educators to promote among young people the feeling 

of belonging to a family of nations and to bring them into 

communication with the youth of these nations through 

the universal language of art. It is a means by which HAYRIDE Bonnie Crane 
youth may speak to youth across the barriers of strange Hickman High School, Columbia, Missouri 


languages, customs and environments. 


WAX: ° .N . 
This is the beginning of the fourth year for the program. aa a ST SS 
Teen-age boys and girls from seventh through twelfth ag eh < wy = . 


grades have sent thousands of paintings to the American | a te,  @ 
Junior Red Cross for distribution in foreign countries. 
These pictures tell the story of American life as the student 
sees it in his everyday experiences. The exchange feature 
of the program, which is its basic value, is now operating 
to a greater extent than was possible at first, and foreign 
countries are sending growing numbers of paintings to 


the United States. 

Students find inspiration in this program and enjoy 
taking part in it. Teachers who have participated in it 
like it for its high social concept and for its value as an 
art project in the classroom. 


The Area Committee Chairmen for 1952 are 
EASTERN AREA (Eastern Arts) 
Marguerite Walter, Supervisor Elementary Art, 
2101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIDWESTERN AREA (Western Arts) 
Ruth Whorl, Director of Art Education, Akron, Ohio 
PACIFIC AREA (Pacific Arts) 
Archie Wedemeyer, Director of Art Education, San 
Francisco, Calif 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA (Southeastern Arts) 
E. Frances Crimm, University High, Columbia, S. C 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN (National Art Education 
Association) 
Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art, Kansas City 
: +g Schools, Kansas City, Mo 
Available for school use: exhibits, foreign and domestic, - 
2” x 2” Kodachrome slides and film strips. Send to your Area DANCING IN THE GIRLS' GYM 
American Junior Red Cross Office when requesting material Richmond, California 
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SUDDEN STORM 


“My picture shows a sudden storm at a beach 
near our city. The bathers are all gathering up 
blankets and other belongings to rush to shelter 
until the storm is over.” 


Helen Weisman, Age 14, Grade 10, 


Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


ICE HOCKEY 


“A hockey team playing at the Rhode Island 
auditorium. | drew this picture because | always 
like to see them play.” 

John Burns, Age 13, Grade 8A, 


Nathaniel Green Junior High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


~~ 


n@ 
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SNOW FIGHT 
“The children are all having fun 
Lots of snow for everyone, 
And this scene is one, | know 
You'll see wherever there is snow.” 
Rita Lois Sparrow, Age 13 


Division of Physically Handicapped, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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DESIGNING 
WITH 
COLOR 
AND 
SUNLIGHT 


RUTH CASE ALMY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Illustration 2 


Art students making  frengosi 
panels to be installed in the 
library as a memorial gift to the 
school 


UR art department is always on the lookout for new 
ideas for adding beauty to our school,’’ writes 
Betty G. James, supervisor of art in the Leonia, New 
Jersey High School. ‘“‘A method of simulating stained 
glass was brought to our attention as a creative craft that 
would enable us to beautify our classrooms at a price we 


could afford.” 


Through study of a text on this subject, with its many 
illustrations, and observation of windows in neighbor- 
hood churches, students were introduced to the principles, 
techniques, and materials used in the stained glass craft. 
One group visited a stained glass studio nearby and ob- 
served each step in the making of a stained glass window. 


Much was learned about the possibilities and limita- 
tions of colored glass and lead through simple use of 
these materials. Scrap pieces of stained glass were scotch 
taped to the windows and their various shades and textures 
carefully noted (see Illustration 1). Larger scraps, cut into 
pleasing shapes and bound with °<¢-inch lead, made 
colorful shade pulls for curtains in the mathematics room. 
Small groups cooperated in making kaleidoscopes from 
oatmeal boxes. Through these could be studied an 
infinite variety of miniature rose windows formed by 
shifting scraps of colored glass placed in the end of the 
box. Each piece of glass was outlined with a border of 
black. Even such a limited experience with glass and 
lead made it clear to the students why work in this craft 
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is prohibitive for most amateurs because of the tools and 
technical skills involved. 


Then we introduced the ‘‘frengosi’’ method of simulat- 
ing stained glass—claimed to be the nearest approach to 
this craft using substitute materials. Frengosi is pro- 
nounced Fren as in FRENch, Go as in GOthic, Si as in 
SImulated. Briefly, the process consists of transferring a 
suitable design to black building paper, cutting out those 
portions of the design representing colored glass, gluing 
the resultant black stencil representing lead lines, to a 
sheet of clear textured glass, and painting the glass with 
transparent sunfast paints. The manner in which the paint 
is applied gives the appearance of stained glass. 


New paints are now on the market for use on glass and 
details may be obtained from your dealers. Certain oil 
paints may also be used. When coated with clear varnish 
they will adhere to glass indefinitely. Glass thus painted 
is easy to store between class sessions. 


Familiarity with this new medium was obtained in the 
making of small color wheels by one group, and simple 
geometric designs by another. Squares of white paper 
were folded and cut as when making ‘‘snowflakes’’ de- 
signs. A band or pathway 14-inch wide was left 
between each opening cut into the paper. When a satis- 
factory design was obtained it was transferred to black 
building paper and cut out with a knife or single-edge 
razor blade. 





Ilustration 3 
Colorful panels of simu- 
lated stained glass bring 
beauty and inspiration to 
bare windows in the school 
library. Note the happy 
librarian, next to the boy 
at the right. 


The black, stencil-like design was glued to the textured 
surface of a square of the textured glass by using ordinary 
glue. Excess glue was wiped off with a damp cloth. Just 
before painting, all trace of oil from fingerprints was 
removed from the glass by sponging it lightly with alcohol 
or inexpensive cleaning fluid. 

Pcinting the glass proved to be most exciting. Many 
were the “‘Oh’s”’ and “‘Ah's’’ when colors were applied to 
the glass and held to the light. Students became so 
entranced with these brilliant translucent colors that they 
often used them without regard for the symmetry of their 
designs (see Illustration 1). Attempts were made to imi- 
tate the irregularities found in antique glass. The ham- 
mered surface of some types of glass provided this texture, 
but other effects such as striations and bubbles were ob- 
tained by tucking the paint in close to the black paper, 
then running the brush strokes across the glass from side to 
side, patting it with a finger tip or stippling with a brush. 
If a color were unsatisfactory it was wiped off with 
turpentine before it dried. Once dried, it was more easily 
removed with fingernail polish remover. 

Disposable palettes were made by taping white trac- 
ing paper to pieces of cardboard. Students work in 
groups. Colors were mixed and exchanged or shared to 
minimize waste. By suspending a brush in turpentine 
without touching the sides or bottom of the jar, then 
pressing the paint out on a cloth, it was possible to clean 
brushes with very little turpentine. 

Having learned to handle this fascinating medium, 
pupils were then ready to design individual medallions. 
When finished, these panels were installed in sections 
of the school windows over the existing window glass and 
fastened in place with glazier'’s points. A coat of clear 
plastic was sprayed over each to protect it from dust and 
scratching. 

An eighth grade group chose to illustrate historical 
events of local interest. This came as a result of a special 
assembly program where they had heard stories con- 
nected with early settlers and the Revolutionary War. 
Each pupil made an illustration of the story he liked best. 
Six were selected by the class to be done on glass for 


windows in the main hall. The rest of the class, not want- 
ing to miss the fun of painting on glass, was allowed to 
proceed with a simpler problem correlated with studies 
in natural science. Familiar birds were copied from pic- 
tures and arranged on a suitable background. This 
afforded a study in color contrasts and space relations. 

A high school group of special art students chose to 
provide decoration for the library. An allover plan was 
adopted, calling for three panels in the lower sections of 
the end windows, connected by a border, with single 
medallions placed here and there in other sections. The 
plan was flexible so other art students might contribute 
medallions from time to time. Subjects were chosen in 
consultation with the librarian and English teacher (see 
Illustrations 2 and 3). 

Says Mrs. James, ‘Although much hard work was in- 
volved because this was all very new to us, the results 
more than paid for our troubles. A tea for mothers given 
by the home economics department offered an oppor- 
tunity to formally dedicate the windows. Just at the right 
moment the sun shone in all its power and glory and the 
sparkling beauty of our ‘stained glass’ was breath- 
taking.” 

All designs were made to conform to the limitations of 
materials as they are used in this craft. Of special ifiterest 
are the laws of light action in translucent color, so success- 
fully mastered by medieval craftsmen. This is the real key 
to the unique jewel-like quality of 12th and 13th Century 
stained glass. These same laws are known and observed 
today by leading contemporary craftsmen. Sunlight, 
passing through translucent color, spreads or radiates. 
Colors differ in their reaction to light and to each other. 
They also vary with every passing cloud, hour of the day, 
or change in seasons. Light and distance tend to confuse 
forms and modify contours. Black is used to separate 
colors and control the amount of light coming through a 
given area. Merely a cursory knowledge of these facts 
makes one eager to explore this unfamiliar field of “active 
color.”’ The use of translucent color on glass, in sunlight, 
offers unlimited possibilities in terms of modern design, not 
necessarily confined to stained glass techniques. 
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ANIMALS OF MANY MATERIALS 


MRS. LELA TERREL, 
ART TEACHER 


BURTON STEPHEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT 


HUNTINGTON, 
INDIANA 


HE eighth grade class decided to make toys for the 

smaller children in their families. Each one decided 
what he desired most to create 

Materials were then brought in which proved to be 
many different items such as newspaper, marbles, cotton 
buttons yarn, crepe paper, rope scotch tape, wire, tissue 
paper, string, and wheat paste. 

A sheet of folded newspaper was rolled and then tied 
with a string. Four of these rolled newspapers tied to- 
gether were used for the body of each animal. Two to 
three of the paper rolls were used for the legs. The paper 
for the legs was folded over the body and twine string 
was crossed around the body and legs to hold them 
securely in place 
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Newspaper was crushed and tied onto the basic body 
to form the shape of the animal to some extent. The stu- 
dents then tore paper in narrow, short pieces and pasted 
them onto the body until they had their finished shape. 
Heads, tails, and ears were added. Torn tissue paper was 
pasted on the entire animal. This was done carefully and 
neatly One piece overlapped another to make it 
smooth 


Tempera colors and India ink, with a coat of shellac 
finished the animals. Some of them were decorated with 
ribbons and bells. A few of the students made dolls and 
dressed them as shown in the picture. Some were used in 
Christmas plays and in marionette plays 





: 
Texture is expressed by the way 
the medium is removed, or added, 
or by pressure upon the medium 


VIVID EXPRESSION 
THROUGH TEXTURE PAINT 


HILDREN do not only observe with their eyes; they 
reach out to touch what they see. To them, texture is 
cs important as is form or color! 

new medium, widely employed in modern interior 
decoration, offers excellent opportunity for expression 
which may be exploited by the art teacher. Texture 
paint, sold as a white powder in paint stores, mixes with 
water to a thick paste which hardens very slowly. While 
in a soft stage, impressions made retain shape; substance 
matter may be removed or added. Several hours later, a 

leathery hard consistency makes the design permanent. 
All that is needed for texture painting, aside from the 
paint itself, is a good background and a simple tool with 
which to work. For a background, a stiff piece of paste- 
board, which a few days earlier has been coated with 
flat white wall paint to prevent it from absorbing moisture 
is good material. For the best effect, the pasteboard may 
be covered with a rough textured fabric before it is 
painted. (Paste overlapping edges to back of paste- 
board.) To such a canvas board the paint clings well and 
the texture is eHective where the background is bared. 
(Canvas boards also may be bought, if desired.) For a 
tool, a metal dessert spoon will do well. (The illustrated 
picture was entirely “‘painted’’ with a spoon, except for 
the siding of the house, which was done with a blunt table 
knife.) However, other self-styled tools may be invented. 
The work is not as messy as finger painting and a folded 
newspaper is enough table protection. The “‘paint’’ is 
mixed in a paper cup, poured onto the canvas board, and 
spread evenly to cover the entire surface to about }-inch 
thickness. This is done with a spoon or with a Flat paint- 
brush. Remaining paint may be kept for adding form 
and texture, where needed. About 10 minutes after the 
paint has been spread, it has set enough so work may begin. 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 
MARION, IOWA 


The nature of the medium does not permit accurate 
relief work, nor is this desired. Texture alone is the im- 
portant issue in this case. The technique is somewhere 
between ‘drawing in sand” and ‘“‘modeling with clay.” 

Outlining the major form masses is the first step. Next 
the medium is spooned and scraped from the areas which 
are to express depth (like sky areas, for instance). Then, 
new paint is spooned—or dropped from the spoon- 
onto areas which step out of this space. exture is ex- 
pressed by the way the medium is removed or added, or 
by pressure upon the medium 

hen the picture has been completed and the paste 
has entirely dried (about 24 hours later) the whole may be 
painted with simple, effective tempera colors, the light 
and shadow effects supplying detail. Varnish or glaze 
applied after the colors have dried, will emphasize and 
preserve these colors. A soft luster may be achieved by 
brushing the dry painting with self-polishing wax and by 
going over the dried coating with a very soft brush. 

Although at the beginning stage of the project a new 
start may be made (in case of failure) by simply washing 
the texture paint off the canvas board under a running 
faucet, time and energy may be saved by having a layout 
in mind before any work is begun. A small pencil sketch 
will be sufficient 

Since the project ts primarily concerned with texture, 
and this can only be developed as the work proceeds, the 
layout need only define major form masses. These should 
be arranged as simply as possible, so as not to detract 
attention from the textural expression and not to compli- 
cate the project A house (seen from the front or side) 
a tree, maybe a picket fence, a hill, a mountain—or a 
combination of any of these—all become interesting 
texture experiences 
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LET'S USE PUPPETS 


JOSEPHINE MILLER, PRINCIPAL 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
LA CROSSE, MICHIGAN 





A neighborhood show in the backyard 


[ET's make some puppets and then let's make a little 

show to let them play in. Yes, you can do it even 
though you might never have tried it. It's a highly inter- 
esting and valuable activity for children from nine to 
twelve years of age and may be carried out in home or 
club groups as well as in schools and recreation centers. 
Children who learn how to do it make up their own little 
neighborhood shows and what could be better or more 
fascinating for them? 

Heads may be made of various materials. The stuffed 
rag doll type will do if you have no other materials with 
which to work. A head may also be made by covering a 
small ball with cloth. Faces may be made by painting 
on the eyes and mouth or by sewing them on with em- 
broidery stitches. 

The best and easiest head to make and to control for 
children is made with clay, the kind which is in all schools 
and is used to model dishes, animals, and other figures 
from the kindergarten through the grades. This clay be- 
comes hard when dry and does not require baking. It 
may be purchased as wet clay all ready to use or in 
powder form called clay flour. This needs only water 
added to be ready for use, and is cheaper than wet clay. 
A 5-pound box will make about 18 puppet heads and 
costs about 65 cents at school supply houses. 

To make the head, take a piece of clay a little larger 
than you wish the puppet head to be when finished be- 
cause the head will shrink a little in drying. Form the 
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clay into an egg shape and push up some of the clay for 
the nose. You need not put on a neck or ears or a mouth. 
The mouth is better painted on when the face is dry. 

When the head is made be sure to put three paper clips 
or small hairpins into it while it is still wet. One at each 
ear to tie the string which controls the head. The third 
clip is inserted at the neck to sew the body onto later. 
Leave the head to dry where it will not be disturbed for 
four or five days. Do not try to hurry the drying in an 
oven. When it is dry, paint the face with tempera paint. 
Orange and white make a good face color. Paint hair 
on boys and glue real hair on girls. 

Now you are ready to make the body. Cut the parts 
from cloth and fill with salt or sand to give the proper 
weight to the arms and legs. Dress your puppet in soft, 
loose clothes. 

Now a word for the teacher or leaders of children. Have 
you a child who is too shy to express himself well when he 
stands before an audience? Try concealing him behind 
the curtains of a puppet stage. Allow him to project his 
personality into that of a marionette and see what hap- 
pens. Never appear impatient or annoyed over a child's 
attempt at expression or over the manner in which he con- 
trols his puppet when he is learning how to do it. 

It is a joy to watch a child unfold in ability to speak 
in a natural, expressive manner when the teacher laughs 
with the children instead of frowning at their first clumsy 
attempts. Remember that the most important part of this 





whole thing is the development of the child, not the play. 
Fear can be replaced with self-confidence if the teacher is 
wise and patient. Yes, it is more work and worth it! 

Puppet shows offer a splendid study in cooperation be- 
tween child and child as well as between teacher and 
child. The whole thing is a ‘together’ problem. Together 
the show is planned, scene by scene. Together the puppets 
are made, the stage is constructed, and the backdrops are 
painted. The show itself is given only when everyone con- 
cerned works together in harmony and with consideration 
for each other. Each child must learn to be helpful 
throughout the show. He must work quietly and must 
keep out of the way of the actors and the stage crew. 

Unusually clear enunciation is a ‘‘must'’ in any puppet 
show. Voices may be muffled behind the stage and cur- 
tains and there is no change in facial expression on puppet 
faces to assist in an understanding of what is said. What 
an opportunity to teach children to speak more clearly! 

Since each child creates his own lines, a show of this 
kind is a high type of lesson in creative expression. The 
teacher notes the mistakes in speech and quietly suggests 
changes to each individual after the performance. 

Self-assurance is more easily attained for the shy child 
behind curtains where he does not see his audience. The 
show-off type of child learns to do his part with no more 
attention than anyone else. 

Let's provide a simple stage and at the same time give 
children a good manual experience. It may be made from 
a large carton. Cut away most of the front and top. 
Paint or paper the back for a background. Hang other 
scenes over this for other acts if you need them. String 
curtains across the front. They may slide on wire. 

Another simple stage may be made from a table 
turned upside down. Nail a stick across the front legs to 
string the stage curtain on. Nail another stick across the 
back to hang the backdrops on. 

Do not plan to do all of this in a week or two. Keep 
in mind that it is the child who is important. His happi- 
ness and development is the measuring stick for the suc- 
cess of the show. 

Now let's think about making up a show. Here is one 
way to go about it if you wish to plan one from a story. 
You do not need every bit of a story in your show. 
You may leave out some of the parts which are difficult 
or which have too many characters to show with puppets. 
It is better to have only one to four or five on the stage at 
one time. If your stage is small, two or three are enough. 
Parts which you need but do not wish to show on the stage 
may be told to your audience by a child who acts as 
an announcer. 

Make a list of the scenes which you plan to use. The 
teacher and pupils do this planning together and write 
each one on the board where all can see. Do not write 
what is to be said, word for word, as each player will 
decide for himself what he wishes to say. Your sug- 
gestions written on the board might be something like this 


for ascene from CINDERELLA. 
SCENE | 


Cinderella is seen working busily in the kitchen. Her two sisters 
enter and interrupt her by asking her to do things for them. They 
talk about going to the ball that evening and plan which dresses 
they will wear. Cinderella asks to borrow one of their old dresses 


so she may go and see the prince. The sisters laugh at the idea and 
tell her that she must stay at home. They leave to get ready for the 
evening. Cinderella weeps by the fireplace. The fairy godmother 
appears and asks her why she is weeping. They talk and plan for 
Cinderella to go to the ball. After Cinderella is ready the god- 
mother warns her to be back before midnight, else all of the fine 
gifts will be taken away 

Notice that no specific directions are given as to just 
how each character is to act and no conversation is given. 
The reason for this is to allow each child to use his own 
initiative in speaking and acting. 

Plan all of the scenes in this manner. Then make a list 
of all of the characters needed in the show. Each child 
chooses the part which he wishes to play. Two or three 
will be needed for the stage crew to open and close the 
curtains, change the stage backdrops, put things on and 
off the stage, and assist the puppeteers when necessary. 
One person will announce the name of the play, the 
characters, and tell any parts which are necessary to help 
explain the show, especially if only parts of the story are 
played. 

Before placing your puppet upon the stage it is well to 
practice holding it, making it move about, making it move 
the head, hands, etc. 

Most puppets need one string which goes from one 
ear to the other and one string which goes from one hand 
to the other. This one is sewed to the palms of the hand. 
No string is needed on the legs. If you move the puppet 
forward as if he is walking it helps if you move the head 
and body slightly to make it appear more lifelike. The 
puppet is never held perfectly still fora longtime. Avoid 
doing one motion over and over, as jiggling up and down. 
The puppet who is doing the talking moves all of the time 
he is speaking. 

Try out a scene with each player making up what he 
wishes to say and the teacher may suggest and encourage 
where necessary if she does not command and dictate. 
The same scene may be repeated with the same group or 
another group. Each time the talking parts change as new 
players give their interpretations. Praise and laugh freely. 
Avoid making any child feel unappreciated. The least 
capable one needs your kind words and encouraging 
smile to help him gain confidence and overcome his shy- 
ness. If he grows in these things under your guidance, the 
whole project has been a success, no matter what the 
show is like. Make it a pleasurable experience rather 
than trying for a finished product. A creative dramatics 
play need never have an audience to be a success as so 
much of the satisfaction comes in the daily experiences 
while creating it. 

Some stories which make good puppet shows 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

One Eyes, Two Eyes and Three Eyes 
Pinocchio 

Hansel and Gretel 

Cinderella 

Snow White and the Dwarfs 
Epaminandas (short and few characters) 


The Three Wishes (short and few characters) 
Pandora (short and few characters) 


Some good books to read as a background for creative dramatics: 

The Roll of Speech in the Elementary School (Elementary 
Principal's Bulletin, NEA, 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C., 1947—$1.00) 

Playmaking for Children (Winifred Ward) 

Arts in the Classroom (Natalie Cole) 

High, Wide and Deep (Dixon) 

The Creative Adult (Hughs Mearns) 
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NORWEGIAN HAMMER CRAFT 


MONG the old Norwegian antiques which were 
brought to this country by our ancestors, we find 
many types of art craft which prove useful to us in our own 
day Among these arts is the old design method of 
hammer craft. 

Rickrack Design This design is easy to work out and 
quite effective for borders. It has a firm yet lacy edge to 
its neatness 

Star Design 
on the space to be filled. The number of points may vary 


The shape and size of the star depends 


but the most commonly used star was the eight-point 
pattern. The center of the star is also designed 

Groove Design. The groove design is made by placing 
one hammer nail point close enough to the other to form 
a groove. It is a continuous line of nail holes It can be 
made in a straight or wavy line, depending on the space 
and design pattern used 

Circular Designs. Circles of various sizes are ham- 
mered using the groove hammer method. Smaller circles 
look more dainty. They should be used on smaller areas 
The larger circles are made in the same manner. These 
are easier to work on. The larger circles should be used 
on larger areas. Both large and small circles can be used 
together on the same design to vary the pattern 

By overlapping circles, the second circle should reach 
over to about the center of the first. This makes a double 
circle pattern. There can be one or more smaller circles 
inside a large circle, or two or more circles overlapping 
each other. Three circles can be overlapped to make a 
triple circle pattern. 

Materials and Methods. Use blocks of wood that are 
thick enough to stand the nail holes without cracking 
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PEARL AABY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Newer wood will hammer up more easily and is less apt 
to crack. Use a fairly large nail with a semi-flat point, as 
it should not hammer down deep into the wood. Two 
or three taps with the hammer should send the nail down 
deep enough into the wood to make the imprint wanted 
Loosen the nail with each tap, pulling it out each time 
The nail should be easy to jerk out by hand. Do not 
hammer it in too far. This may split the wood. Too, it will 
spoil the outcome of the pattern 

For someone who has not seen this technique on a fin- 
ished model, it may be well to practice the hammering 
exercise before making the original design. Various re- 
sults are obtained by using diferent types of nails 
For small designs, the nail must be smaller. Likewise, for 
a larger pattern the nail should be a larger one 

These hammered designs can be used to make wooden 
hot-dish bases, bases for vases, designs on wooden boxes 
wooden pails, panels, borders on wood, table tops 
designs on furniture, knife handles, wooden plates 
shelves, picture frames, and many other useful articles 


The safest way fora beginner is to hammer the nail in 
lightly, then pull it out. Place it in the same groove and 
hammer again lightly. Repeat this until the groove is of 
the depth and width desired for the design 

These nail holes can be painted. This will emphasize 
the design. Work out the painted design in a solid color 
Use two or more colors, or a planned color scheme 


The entire wooden form can be painted or stained 
The colors for the nail holes can be added later. Enamel 
makes a good substantial paint, but more perishable 
paints can be protected by using a thin coat of shellac 


























Stick Pictures’ for wall murals 
are easily made with colored ad- 
hesive tape. Simple figures and 
designs of birds, bees, and animals 
make modern and colorful decora- 
tion for schoolroom walls or a 
child's room at home 


The self-adhesive striping pre- 


sents a fascinating new method 
Designs such as this are inexpen- 
sive and timesaving. The tape 
comes in pale and dark green 
pale and dark blue bright red and 
ruby red yellow dark brown 
black and silver 


Original decorative eects can 
be achieved with this durable en- 
amel-finish tape which may be re- 
moved when you wish to change 
the eHect. It may be used over 
again, the makers say, and it is 
washable, waterproof, and color 
fast 


Colors may be used in diferent 
widths of contrasting tape for 
dozens of other uses, including 
lettering and gift packages 


Courtesy of The Meyercord € 











PAINT IS WONDERFUL 


ES, paint is wonderful! When the bottles are new you 

can arrange them on the shelves in the little storeroom. 
A row of white ones, then a row of red ones. The Swedish 
rooster and the Mexican vase look nice in among the 
paint bottles (Illustration 1). On another day you can 
arrange them all over again. 

In the art room it's fun to put all the gayest new bottles 
in a row on the edge of the table (Illustration 2). Lively 
magenta, yellow-green like the new Spring grass on the 
Midway nearby, turquoise, two kinds of yellow, red 
orange, and a purple that looks like the dress of a queen. 
The covers are laid on them. They can be uncovered on a 
minute's notice whenever you need the color. Joan, 
grade 4, is using many colors in her lively street scene. 

With paint you can make it rain as Mike is doing 
(Illustration 3). He has just decided a weighty problem. 
He couldn't make up his mind whether he'd make the 
back of the car or the front. 

When you've seen an Autumn leaf that seems like 
magic in its changing color, you can paint a big one ona 
black piece of paper as Judy decided to do and then 
make the little leaves dance around it. And Mitchell can 
always paint the butterflies she loves so much. 

Sandra and Carol like to sit and make up many designs 
as they paint beautiful napkin rings, fine enough for the 
most important guests a family could have (Illustration 4). 
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These students are at work on a three-dimensional design by Frank Wallace, Art Teacher 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


WOOD FOR THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 
Ore RRC 


An experiment in two-dimensional design 





BAL wood is a versatile material for building designs in three dimensions. Com- 
bined with glue, string, wire, and show-card paint, many fascinating projects may be 
created. 

These materials give the student who thinks he cannot draw, new inspiration and 
enthusiasm in the field of three-dimensional design 

The project should be preceded by a few lessons using paper forms to acquaint the 
student with the elements of design. 

The balsa wood is easy to cut into strips, geometric and free forms, and is held in 
place with a good glue. The forms may be readily removed and be replaced by other 
forms for good proportion, balance, and harmony. 

These three-dimensional designs may be painted to add sparkle andcolor harmony 
The paint evens the soft surface beautifully 

This project may be followed with wire sculpture and mobiles 

Most students can use these materials for constructing designs in place of pencil 
chalk, and water colors. The results are satisfying and the foundation for future design 
work has been laid. 











Illustration A, 


Illustration B 


WHITE PAINT ON BLACK PAPER 


HE sixth grade program needs to be very interesting. 
The girls are boy-crazy and the boys like the girls very 
much. This boy and girl idea dominates their thinking. 
When work is very interesting it gets their attention. 
Using white paint on black construction paper was a 


new technique to many of the sixth graders. They like 
new things. Alice (Illustration A) chooses to paint a sub- 
ject very dear to her, ‘dogs who win blue ribbons.’’ She 
has illustrated this subject for three years at intervals. 

Stephen (Illustration B) likes to paint funny clowns. He 
made the spots on the clown’s face by using his paint 
quite dry. 

Jerry (Illustration C) found a brush with a very fine 
point. Notice how small he is making some of his lines, 
compared with the lines Stephen made (Illustration B). 


Illustration C 


JESSIE TODD, LABORATORY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Barbara was inspired to paint a tree because her class 
just returned from a week's camping trip with their gym, 
science, music, and social studies teachers. They looked 
at trees and studied them. In Barbara's finished picture 
(Illustration D) she shows her fondness for small children. 
She has little brothers and sisters at home. Often she draws 
babies and small children. 

All children in grades four, five, and six sketched and 
designed on black paper. We had a hall exhibit 150 
feet long and 10 feet high. The children gave it their best 
effort. Since all used white paint on black paper the 
sketches stood out plainly. They liked to see their sketches 
progress. The illustrations show their interest in the brush 
work, 

When we finished we wished that we had an annual to 
illustrate as many high schools do. Some children said, 
‘| can paint some at camp. They have money to publish 
a bulletin. We can do anything in black and white. The 
printer does the rest.”” 


Illustration D 





'Brilliant-Smooth- Opaque. ” 


DEVOE SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS 
inspire prize-winning work 


Much of the best work in student poster competition owes 
some degree of its recognition to the brilliance and the 
smooth blending qualities of DEVOE show card tempera colors. 


Students do better work .. . show more interest 
in their subjects ... when supplied with these 
professional-quality materials, choice of top-rank 
artists the world over. 


..and talented students really need 
these hand-crafted professional brushes! 


No. 80353, Professional Red Sable No. 80355, Professional Red Sable 
“One Stroke” flat brush, assembled and Show Card round brush, same quality 
finished to precise standards by skilled and precise workmanship as No. 80353, 
artisans. Short polished handles, copper a favorite in studios everywhere. Sizes 


ferrules, 3" to 1“ wide. 3/64" to 7/32". DEVOE 


Write for catalog of Artists’ Materials. _A 4 , ¥ 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 ~ A ff if fi Ls 
First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. aa id ‘KY 8 a Chi 


OIL COLORS « WATER COLORS *« SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS * DRY ART COLORS 
| one an EY acini j 











Send for the 


Meas 
BARRE a mM pe. 


youR 
for everything DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 


Whether you work at ceramics - ; ano EQUIPMENT 


you need 


... or playat it... make HAR- tl over 500 items 
ROP your buying headquarters. HARROP SUPPLIES 
For fun or for profit... your work Pottery Clay PENNA 
Oe ts 7. . CERAMIC wy | DUTCH 
i ART a | DESIGNS 


Decorating | ot 
Inderglaze r Complete, fully B12" =x 11 - 24 
verglaze Color - illustrated, Instruc- pages for ceramists, 
oratorie of sizes.. floor Pottery Too tion Book artists, students 


and table models Kiln Supplies $1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
= us your problems . . . we'll be happy to @ BOTH FOR $2.00 e 


share our knowledge. BE SURE TO REQUEST CATALOG “ JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 
BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 
tHanrop Conamle Sarwice Co. 


ELECTRIKILN DIVISION e DEPT. S a 


3470 E. FIFTH AVE ° COLUMBUS 3, OHIO a “Euerything for Leathercraft” 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES TALENS & Son iNc.. Newanx 5.3. TA of gee Li 
LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT A NA i= 
BLOCK PRINTING ®@ BELT CRAFT 


TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS LEATHERCRAFT co. 


WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS There is nothing more permanent Raymond Toebe 
































Witte for Catelon 40 years of Leathercraft Service 
DWINNELL CRAF 7 rary 
seat INE LC A FT =... — than a te mporary tax, 149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA.} 
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GRUMBACHER 


BRUSHES “ia 


BEST in any CLASS 
—_— 











EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 
SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LETTERERS 
STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES 


ON 


BRUSHES 




















Continued trom page 187 

In a slash-the-budget effort let us not omit clay 
Let us not omit much cheap newsprint paper. Chil- 
dren learn by making many pictures and designs 
not by doing a few 

If necessary, cheap calcimine paint can be used 

Of course, there is a point of view we must not 
forget. Since even teachers’ salaries are on the up- 
climb and parents’ salaries have often doubled 
why not expect art materials to cost more? 

If the art teacher can prove that the work going 
on in her classes is good for the mental, creative 
and aesthetic growth of her children, she will not 
have her budget slashed too much 





molds for your 1952 Ceramic Creations. 


PIXIES in 4 cunning poses. Perfect for mounting or use as ‘ " 

cine 3 sea age aimee tte an sis esos 
' ' e ! 

SWAN PLANTER FISH PLATE a ge heath fact i fanaa near Chi a in rhe 
444” high $6.00 each 914" dia. $6.00 each . cago 

pressions—the industrial towns with many parents 

SMALL SUGAR and CREAMER (Ideal for indiv. serv.) working with their hands keep their art teachers 

Creamer: 34” high $3.75 ea. Sugar: 3” high $3.50 ea. 
and supervisors when wealthy towns cut art as soon 


= ~= : - heir budgets have to be slashed 
» JANE SNEAD — 
SPEEDBALL 1G 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS and PRODUCTS = a STUDIO 
: <> 





for BLOCK PRINTING 
3 Burroughs Street 
Send for free charts on Linoleum Projects Giidgepon 8, Conn 
Enter your students for awards and start a program of 4 g 
linoleum block printing today. Your school supply 


house has the Speedball products in stock COLOR SLIDES COLOR PRINTS 


Painting — Architecture All domestic and foreign 


Applied Art Modern prints useful for art educa- 
Interiors, Furniture, Textiles tion. Educational discount 
and Ceramics Index of Fine Framing. I!lustrated 

Cc A T A L oO G NO 40 American Design Art Catalogs on view 
- Education 

Just off the press 

! PROJECTORS e@ FILING CABINETS : 
| A handbook for 
CARRYING CASES : 
hobbycrafters . . . 
Request Free Prospectus. See Display at conventions 
, Ideas, directions, pictures, 
be 




















of EAA SEAA WAA 
prices. A buying guide for 
leathers, plastics, metals, all Spring 1952 


= materials, kits, tools. Send 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. cet DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


STO-REX CRAFTS 145 With Street 
SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS sraiiteaciice.3; Caiiterala 7 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. 1., New York 
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Directory of Supplies 





Adhesives— 12, 20, 23, 30 
SO, 83, 96, 100, 108, 127 
178, 182. 203, 204, 20¢ 
es, E quipment 
Art. Hooks 2 , 45, 48, 
65, 69 , 83, . , 95, 100 
114, 12 
204, M3 
Basketry Supplies 
4, 95, 100, 108, 
Batik Supplies 
Beads—6, 74, 93 
189, 203 


Bookbinding Supplies and Equipment 


100, 107, 117, 118, 197 


aT and Knotting Supplies 


136, 140, 152, 1 


Artists’ 


Brushes, 
34, 37, 41, 48, 
74, 79, 80, 83, 


123 135 12 

191, 196, 197, 2 
anvas— 32, 3 

106, 165, 177 
‘asein Colors 
lasts, Plaster— SY 
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‘atalogue Available to Se hool Arts Readers 
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, ol 
106, 108, 
144, 14s 
180 183 
219 20, 


131 


tharcoal— 2 

129, 131, 13¢ 

leaners and Erasers 

100, 106, 123, 131, 145 
‘olor Charts — Guides 
x3 160 

‘ork Craft ¢ “1 

125, 136, 160, 180, 213, 222 
Crayons ae es 2 

1%, 106, 123, 131, 221, 22¢ 
Crepe Paper— 41, 35> 100 
Design Packets 39 120 
190, 2 
Designs: Perforated 
Designs: Stencil 
123, 125, 136, 197 
Designs: Transfer 
Disposal Palettes 
74, 80, 87, 98, 106, 
Drawing Books— |4 
XS. 102. 108 169 
Drawing Devices 41 
3] 


Dry deck _z 

7, 100. 165 

me 3, 6, Ve 61 
123, 125, 131, 136, 140, 160 
13 

Easels, Boards and Tables 10 
37, ¢ 69, 83, 87, 9S, 100, 104 
194, 221, 222, 226, 231 

— Equipment 4, 6, ¢ 
136, 147, 171, 196, 205, 228. 
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3 ) 3 100 
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Etching Tools and Supplies 
as @7 147 l ) ? ; ?? 
Feltcraft Supplies ¢ 
108, 118, 136, 180, 197 
ee. Unpainted 
13 140, 152 
Films Slides, Strips— 3 36, 101 
121, 128, 168, 172, 2 23 
Finger Paints . - cs ee ce ee Oe Oe 
$1, 43, 74, 79 3 7 95, 106, 108 
164, 225, 231 
Furniture, Art and Craft— , 83, 87, 100, 104 
ISS, 194, 22 
Frames, Art and Exhibit— 32, s3 
Glues 12 $1, 64 3, 100, 107 
127, 131 146 163 l 17 
Handic raft Books 
60. 61. 64. 68. 69 
it 102. 105. 108 
154, 15¢ 144, 160, 168 
195, 197, 202, 203, 213 M4) 222 
Handic raft Tools and Supplies 
r at $3, 44, 48, 51, 54 
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Inks, Poster 
213 a 
Inks, Printing 5. 15 


Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 
10, 96, 99, 100, 118, 123, 147 
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‘+ J. $3, 48, 49, 54, 5 S, 60, 69 
x3 45, 98, 100, 106 108 112 
131 140, 152 15 55, 177, 180 
203, 209, 213 U »? 9g 23 
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$3, 48, 51, 74, 83, 89, 93, 95, 100, 13 
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Maps and Charts-— 40, Ss, 100, 211 
Mat and Mount ——— rm 
123, 151, 214 
Metalcraft Tools. —- Supplies 
#8. 5 60, 70, 99, 100, 108, 113 
. 146, 147, 149, 152, 180, 185 


Modeling Clay, Tools and Supplies 
15. 18. 23. 30. 32. 33. 37. 43. 48. $3. $7 
. 80, 83 87, 89, 98, 108, 125 
177, 180, 187, 196, 197, 212 
Molds, Rubber— 2°, 43, 48, 5 
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Motion Picture Equipment 
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Mural and Wall Paints 
Oil Colors l 3 


X3 x. 100 Rag? 


Paint, Fluorescent 8, 69, 87, 8 108 
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Pictures and Prints — 4/ 
172 

Plastic Relief Colors 
100, 11S, 131, 15 213 
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108, LIS 23, 136, 140 
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83, 87, 93, 98, 162, 164 
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Projectors, Still and Motion l 
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170, 17 190, 19 17 3 a 

Refill Lead Holders», 41 
129 I4, 221 

Schools: Art 6, 119 
1X4, 186, 192 lf 

Schools: Craft— | 

Schools: Design — | 

l¢ 

Schools: Fashion 

Scissors and Shears 
S$, 100, 203 


ontinued or 





Etch on glass 
CREATIVE HAND OF 


\ ptt EASILY and SAFELY 
TEACHER AND PUPIL" , in just 3 minutes 


‘ Fi 7 Etchall is the miracle cream 
x e r g eo n “ r U S y a S \ ¥i ne pean on aes easily 
\ $i and quickly. It comes in 

*) Jl ; ; handy kits i 

ave (ssa, i 


with redicut 
handwrought silver —an art film stencils, an instruction book 


es 





cutting knife, tube of Etch- 
showing step by step how to raise all and tumbler. The pree- 
cess for etching is simple, 
a bowl from a flat sheet of silver. safe, easy and takes only 3 
minutes for the finished re- 
designed for schools and craft sult. Wonderful for hand 
craft groups. Produces J 

groups to teach a basic raising beautiful results. 


FLAT SHOW CARD BRUSHES 


Series 65 Finest selected ox hair 


we opphaichede’ 


- ne eR ~ 
ios ene 
et? lolid 


that works to a chiseled edge assur 
ing full square edges. 


« 


HES 
RoUND eASEL petites oe 
700° Long handled brus 
Series 70° 


a - \ iy send for bulletin D4 
envine came LS 
best selected quality 9 ; 


method. for further information 


for easel point 


ble 
hair suite are firmly set and 


tempera ee 


ctor “°°. craft service department 
work to @ long POln: AAS 


COLOR BRUSHES pgeaitoynt 
a8 ac ®. NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
; rey most exacting | 





Series 149 
po ree mee 
created tO riced. 
ds yet reasonably P 
deman TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 


I acy » = cage 
d cents for the large tu P 
& R E & Sl L K S C be E J WL ae (will do Qn ® Gee Go bee stencils) 


ube 
(Will do about 2 dozen single letter stencils) 
EXHIBIT i 
all sizes 


Aluminum foil stencils for executing letters 





available oo thru 12. 











10¢ each 
Etchall special Aluminum design foil for use in 
conjunction with the designs, may be obtained 
mm your dealer in the following sizes: 
r 8 sheets 3 x 3 25¢ per pkg. 
Send for special catalog 5 sheets 3 x 6 25¢ per pkg. 
of brushes for schools Fomerly sold by 5 sheets 6 x 6 _ 50c per pkg. 
and colleges. Write HATTRICK BROS. 3 sheets a la pkg. 
direct to Dept. SA-2 Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets . a 
BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES SILK SCREEN AND " $1.00 
LYNDHURST, N. J LA CLAIR CRAFT SUPPLIES 
2427 33rd Ave. 


Design and Stencil Book 40< 
. d if your dealer cannot supply, order from 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















CERAMIC 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT Miracle Etching Cream 
A complete line of material 


and equipment available 


he Perry Pictures for every chil otters Wheels — Kilns — Clays 


(‘ NY 
Fascinating New Book | 
; Glazes — Tools — Books — etc. ; 
Attractive — Educational — Inexpensive - : 
We offer lovely sepia reproductions of the world’s great paint- If you haven't tried our liqu 
ings, also pictures of poets, presidents, etc 


d underglazed “HANDCRAFT WITH 
, at only TWO lors. s information 
CENTS each for 30 or more. Size 5$ x 8 Hucdradls of peblects co , send for ir a 


amnioon CREPE PAPER” 
from which to choose 
For rr ae JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC 


aoareed s A — new } os _ 
Se anlacied eamacialiy ria 62 Horatio Street, New York 14, N. Y. ape ghaty je sank. Me dows 
children; or a timely set on (WA 4-6019) sy-to-follow steps w to weave and braid 
the FEBRUARY BIRTH- 4 crepe paper ton its, baskets, coasters 
DAYS of Washington, belts ona 
Lincoln, Longfellow, etc st ns 2 W t 
56-page CATALOGUE aiisine LAYOUTS ie = egg roy 
with 1600 small illustra- KS, SW in. JO page 

p-800 mM on 

tions in it, and sample TING, SCRA si 
pictures for 25 cents ro. WOUN RAW! \NGS, AND IN A 


step directions 
PY OR with Dennison 

A list of small <olored pictures sent for a 3 cent stamp wen WER RW Excess Cement Removed By Rubbing 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 10, Malden, Mass = With The Fingers 


ao~ 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK = | eg 
Siz t 






































Dennison Manufacturing Compz 
ays Dept. B-114, Frar 


‘ ingham, Mass 
eo xt I enclose 25¢. Plea 
soe 


on one 
with Dennis 


n Crepe Paper 


db 


whiny no Name 
Sole ‘art rt, stationer mane 
Key Sth: os y 
sft mene and photo dealers e “ne Street 
UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO 


TRENTON, Wd EE Ee 
(Best-TEsT) MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 





Thayer & Chandler, 91 
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Shellcraft, 


Statuary 


Stones, Semiprecious 





BUYERS’ GUIDE 


(Continued from page 13-a) 


Screens, Projection— 3s 
Sculpture Material— 4, 41, 5 


100, 177, 187, 196, 228, 231 


Projects one Supplies— 6, 22, 43, 
48, 57, 79, 95, 111, 116, 118, 136, 140, 148, 152, 
189, 197, 213, 222 

Silk Screen Supplies and a ere 
34, ~~ 31, 
197, 2 214, 225, 25% 

Spatter C _ Supplies 

123, 182, 


38, 69, 79, 83,91, 106, 11S 


<< 3 
24, 57, 71, 90, 147 


Transparent and Col- 
7, 100, 106, 108, 131 


Tape, ¢ ellophane 
ored 41 
136, 1 40, l 55 214, 231. 


Tempera Colors—2, 4, 5, 15, 18, 2 


68. 80. 8 
0, : 


, 58, 60, 69, 74, 
55, 162, 164, 173, 
Textile Paints—3, 4, 5, 6, 18, 22, 23 
ake tar ok s : 
i 5, 131, 136, 152, 154, 160, 
3] 


Threads, Cotton Embroidery 55, 100, 


79 80. 83, 98, 


180, 182, 220, 22 


79. 80. 83. 87.8 


Trac ing Paper 


Travel— 1%, 40 


34, 60, 69 
187, 203, 221, 226, 231 
42, 76, 211 
Varnishes, Astiete’ 
8, 201, 221, 2 2 
Ww ater Color Crayons — 4, 5 
» 129, 131, 136, 155 


Water Colors—2, 4, 5, 15 23, 29, 30 


$1. 46, 48. 58, 69 3 ,Y 100 106, 


129, 140 B62, O77, Dot, 224, 222, 226, 231 


Weaving OW and E quipment_ 20, 41 
#8, 55 84, 85, 100, 105, 118, 13 


IS], 213, 229 
Wood Blocks 
155 15 } 187 


Wood Carving Tools—6, 32, 41 
70, 74, 83, 87, 93, 95, 100, 108, 118 
136, 140, 152, 155, 159, 180, 185, 187, 
re 214, 229 

Wooden Articles _to Decorate 
48, 60, 74, 83, 87, 93, 100, 108 
136, 149, 160, 180 


Yarns 
123, 136, 





Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 


helby, North Carelina 





aimurent oR USSO for ALL 
"LEATHER & CRAFT 


KITS, PROJECTS. 
TOOLS, SuPRLIZS 


fre IGEST CATALOG YET ssa 











A Handbook on 


JEWELRY MAKING 


and DESIGN 


by Rose and 
Cirino 


Here is a book keyed to meet the needs of everyone 
interested in designing and creating jewelry, from the 


beginning student to the skilled craftsman. 


The basic 


soundness of the step-by-step instructions, progressive 
series of work problems, and the countless illustrations 
have made JEWELRY MAKING & DESIGN the stand- 


ard handbook in the jewelry field for many years. 


This book is divided into two sections, progressing from 
fundamentals such as materials, methods, tools, equip- 
ment, and processes to the more creative aspects of 


design. 
Send $8. 95 for your copy 


The SCHOOL ARTS —tentortan 


122 Printers Buiiding, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send me a copy of JEWELRY MAKING & DESIGN 


DC Enclosed is $8.95—Send postpaid. 


(CD Bill me for $8.95 under the privilege extended 
to regular subscribers to SCHOOL ARTS. 


Name 
School Address 
Post Office 
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Venus Drawing 
Pencils hs 
long been t 
favorite 
working tools o' 
artists through- 
out the world— 
amateur and pro- 
fessional alike. 





A symbol for the world's finest, 
largest selling drawing pencils! 


Your students will appreciate Venus 
Drawing Pencils. They are smooth, 
strong, accurate and uniform in all 
17 degrees. Are you using Venus 
now’ See offer below — including 
FREE Venus Drawing Pencals. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 
Smoother « Stronger 
— Graded 


PREEN CRACKLED FINISH! 


Send for one of the most 
helpful, 


ever offered 


inexpensive brochures 
Handsomely illus 
trated and informative on the 


art of pencil rendering; 25¢ 


Help your students to enter 


the Venus- Scholastic Art 
Awards 48 Cash 


Awards for pencil drawing win- 


Venus offers 


ners. Send 10¢ for portfolio of 
award-winning pencil drawings 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 





AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


s $ 











1952 — 11th Year 


DIRECTORY OF SUPPLIERS 


Names appearing in Bold Face Type are 


l \er 
Alabastine Paint Products 2639 W. Grand Ave., 
| Stu 1101 Ur St Br 
\mericar cor ay Co $717 W. 16th St., Ir " Pa 
The American Crayon Co. 1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 
45-49 S. Harrison St., 
American Indian Handicraft ¢ 
3735 Riverdale Ave., New York 63 \ 
500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


S , Br l, 
C chicago 2, mi. 


East Orange, N. J. 


American L ead Pencil Co. 
can § ( 101 | 
‘sm »>W 1 Specialt né 
,G i 5 2 \ 
| J. Anthor Skt t \ I \ 
\ra Mig 10 | $2; I \ 
Arrow Le = a Goods Mfg. Co. 

1439 N. Halstead St., 

Art-Books-for-All 80 East 11th St., Ne w York, N. Y. 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
rtin Leather $11 ] \ Rochester 5, N.Y 
\ 

\ 


Chicago 22, Il. 


Art & Sign Brush Mfg. Cor 36-32 S4t t., Long Isla tv. N 
\rt Color Cor 17 West 3rd St., N York 12, N 
Associated British & Irish Railways, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
B & I Mfg. Co. Burlington, 
Bausch & Lor Optic ( 635 St. Paul St., R ter 2 
Beaver Crafts Inc 11558 S. Wentworth A ( 28, | 
Bec Cardy (€ 1632 |r \ ( 16, | 
Ernest W. Beissinger 417 Cc _ Bidg.. Pittsburgh 22, ‘ 
Chas. A. Be ( Inc 4 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 108. Hil ntl St., Hacke nsack, N. 1 
Bergen Brush Supplies 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Bermingham & Pr r ¢ 10 Feast 40th St... New York 16, N.Y 
Berst HH ( t, Inc Ml th, | 
Binney & Smith Gi 10. 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
glen w ¢ N \l ) 
Bloc rtist \at ria 72 
B Ray 
Boin Art 
rhe Bord 


Wis. 
N.Y 


& Craft 10 De H 
( Chemical D 
350 Mad \ 
Boston University 705 ¢ iammaeentit Ave. 
Milton Bradley Co. 74 Park St., 
lor t I 00 W t s7r 


Boston 15, Mass. 
Springfield. Mass. 
\ y } 


( 


3; R 


York 10, N. ¥ 
York 16, N. Y. 
.C leveland 15, Ohio 


Neveland Crafts Co. 737 Carnegie Ave. 


Yor y x 
‘ | 
mmerc ( ( Vit. Vernon, N. ¥ 
estova Potter B i P 
a Connolly 181 William St. New York, N. Y. 

a 
I 
\ 


nd 10. 0 


aAanennnnnaenee 


Phe raft 
Craftsma ly H 

Crown + eather Co. 22 Spruce St., 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 

153 West 23rd St., 
320 E. Passaic Ave., 


cott N. ¥ 
New York 38, N. Y. 
N. 


New York 11, 4 


CVH Laboratories Co. Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Davis Press, Inc. Printers — py ester 8, Mass. 
The J n Day ¢ 210 Ma Yor . N.Y 
Delkot lr \\ D 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12. Mm Es 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

300 Howard St., 
De voe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 223 N. 

am Dixon, | 32-42 | 

Lester N. Doulis, Get t 


Framingham, Mass. 
15th St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kinr St., Newark 1, N. J 


1002 Da 


37. Lily Mills Co. 
Luster Art € 


adverti n this issue. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 

Dresden Cr ng S 

Dwiancil Cc raft Sanels Co. 
2312 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 


45 Park PI., New York 7, 
P.O. Box 555 pa Soc I 


leas c 3t t \ 
Fast Africa rist ‘T'ra sn. 535 Fift k 17, \ 
| rhar c iret nt ; l 22 ; 
I ce RC \ \; ctor 

Arthur E dw: sae Co., Inc. 153 West 27th St., Nev Ww Y ork 1, 'N. x 

AK. El ( 126 Sixth St 22 

The E voner~at Pen Co. pated N. J. 
Etchall, Inc. 704 Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 


Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 
Frederick J. Fawcett, It 29 South St., Bostor L, Mas 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 5 Frankl t., ‘ : . 

Felt Craft rdw t stow, N 


G 
N. J. 
Mass. 


General Pencil Co. 67 Fleet St., 
Robert J. Golka Co. 400 Warren Ave., 
Greet I Publ I 201 FE. 57 St 
Griffin Craft Sus 5626 ‘Telegra \ O nd 9, Calif 
Jane ‘Griffith Pottery House Oreland, Pa. 
Lester Griswold P.O. Box 24, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Jersey City 6, 
Brockton, 


I. B. Hagst &S 709 Sans o.. FP 6, Pa 
L. Hammett Co. Kendall Square, C ambridge. Mass. 
Hs andy & Harman 82 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
rper & Brot 19 East 33rd St., N York 16, N. ¥ 
a ai Ceramic Service Co. 
3470 E. Fifth Ave., ¢ olumbus 3, Ohio 
Ha ll, | 303 EK. Carson St., P 19, Pa 
Robert F. Heart ng, H 
H. ‘T. Herbert 33 West 46th St.. New Yor } \ 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
I H | 610 Fillmor sutfalo 12 \ 
| 


A060 8S 


28 t. Louis 3, 
7th and State Sts., Camden 1, N. J. 
$516-18 Det 

1301 

320 Bir TA 


OOr StS. St 


Internationa indicraft Servic 
Box SX, Rug Stat Br 
International School of Art 232 E. 15th St., 
International Textbook Co. 


53.N.4 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


N 

 N 
L & 1 facturing ( ter 10, P 
La Clair Craft Supplies 2427 33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
I Cer S 203 | St., Arlingt N. J 
Lane Pu ( M Pa Calif 
J.C. Larson Co. 820 South ae Ave., C hicago 7” Ill. 
Lawter ¢ 7 50 ‘1 \ ca I 
Leisurecrafts 907 S. Hill St., Los iesiiien 15, c calif. 
Shelby, N. C. 


2768 S. 27th Ea alt ty, Uta 


ed on page 19-a 








SERAMO #-") WNT e | eco 


: FOR YOUR 
RESULTS OE FOR THE POTTERY 


It bakes in an ordinary pong The ease in RT TE ACHER SUPPLIES OUR 4tct YEAR 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many ” : s 
types of modeling. The endorsement of LNS + GLAZES » COLORS « MOLDS + CLAYS + EQUIPMENT 
use given it by art teachers, special craft We ofler a complete line of ceramic moteriol for 
classes and studios is proof of its practical Classified by Subjects in Reference Form glotes They ov-dry ond fre withowt special handing 
value. Would you like a folder telling of Book Con O10 gignes ore leodtons aed safely by ele. 
te om The Art 1 Pedro del 7.50 Sas te Sonecy een sands nd Save 
Seramoglaze,and he Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 tion book. It's FREE! 
listing prices? FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 3.75 POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 

425 So. Wabash Ave. Cartooning Sports, Weaver 3.75 DIVISION PEMCO CORPORA ION 
Chicago 5, It. Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 5601 Eastern Ave. OEPT.C-1 Baltimore 24, Md. 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 

Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts 


Creative Art C rafts, Boo k3 MATERIALS FOR THE 
E W eavin Po ery, Puppets and Simple 
 Casily Wak Srageviait ppewené P45 METAL CRAFTSMAN 
taut e 








Gunentie Art Crafts, @ Sterling silver in sheets and wire for 
Revised Edition, del emos jewelry making. 
lewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino @ Metal Working Tools. 
; Pa New Revised Edition 8 
PROJECTS : - - @ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
__ 100 Years of Costumes in America, Kerr 4 @ Helpful, instructive books and portfolios. 
If you have not received our new Planning and Producing Posters 


#18, 68-page Catalog, which Revised Edition, John deLemos 
has in it hundreds of Craft items 


of interest to your Crafts De- 


partment, we will be glad to Projects and Appreciation of art meta 


n ne t ° ‘ 
CRAFT PROJECTS = pesmnUCRON BOOKS Costume Design, History of Egyptian ae 
PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS hss 1640 : D ie otten ° 
. | Vecorative tree Vrawing, pilates ° 
Supply Folder of 23 cents tor No. 18,68-page idea-pccked | — Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 94” x 36” METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
giant profit Catalog Historic Design—Ancient and Classical 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY Canny Historic Design—NMedieval 
223 West Ps amd |b seme | ; "ie 6, Illinois ee: of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 


< 








We 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 








ro) 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


Specify leg Nader Be Larson Leathercratt 


gomm COMPLETE STOCK 
AMERICAN i : Handicraft Portfolios ‘ 


SSs8 


8 


apo aAo 33h 
uw 
oO 


S 
Pat 
oO 


° Ke {OT projects. t spplies ar + 
for Quality Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates ) eathers for advanced hobbyist 


rosy 
— KX 


: Block Printi Pictorial, 17 plate HIGHEST QUALITY 
CRAFT SUPPLIES Le thaseate todas pn Modeled, Giptietners, talatocaae top quality 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 17 plates, 814” x 11” 


Textile Decorating, 17 plates prea 4 PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods CATALOG ders the same day we receive them 


12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 3.¢. LARSON COMPANY 


E pyPt, wanes and Rome 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1506, Chicago 24, Ill. 
me vrien 


The Age of Chivalry 

Americ an 

Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—4!2” x 5)” 


for students—10 sets  . $20.00 ONE-FIRE CERAMIC GLAZES 


Send Orders to © Prepared, easy to apply ® Apply directly to greenware 
Send for o FREE r ever ‘ SCHOOL ARTS, 122 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. ®Do not run in firing © Fire glossy in one firing 
ee Out, Oil and Water Colors * Crayons or to the following school supply companies © Can be used on figurines © Available in 60 colors 
Woter or Poste! Colors MMII AT eMC alr] Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammet Co, Kendall Sa 
Silk Screen * Finger Paints + Pastels * Ink Clerfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros nema date. eben nares apo 
. . » Y Ss Dallas 2, Texas Practical Drawing Co nderson jackensac 
ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. 2 y Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
" Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Bros. 922 Oak St 
Lee Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
8, J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 
Oniohoms City 2, Okla. Dowlings, Second and Broadway 
Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer Seating ¢ o., 207 S. VanNess 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 


Seattle 1, A Wash. J W sorhen Co., 1111 4th Ave ~aeenaet| 00 YOu HAVE OUR 

ane 6, a “ n es e ° , A 

Fr al Mg Ba oicky cep pa WAR suepuies\ 1902 CATALOG? 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg 


Saskatoon, Edmonton ; : ; Nesit Absolutely FREE 


This catalog features o 
Send me complete selection of 
hendicroft supplies for 
leather work, weed 
burning, ort work, sprey 
Enclosing $ i painting, teed casting 

Il t6 on ethan end many other methods 
Or send bill to Board os JUST completely described and 
fa lola aati illustrated. ideal fer group 
OF BIRTHDAY education or personel use. 


SEND 10¢ FOR CATALOG \ ane ee oe HOLIDAY ond CLEVELAND CRAFTS COMPANY 


DEPT. M - 735 Carnegie Avenue 
ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS —_ ee Cleveland 15, Ohio 





ab ad 
r 























Sample set of 6 colors for only $2.00 postpaid. Catalogue sded 














American Artists Color Works Inc 














Name 
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CVH PLASTIC RELIEVO COLORS 
for brush-painting knife-painting 
stencil-painting silk-screen-painting 

and for the UNIQUE and popular 
NEEDLE-CONE-painting-method 
to be used on Fabrics, Wood, Glass, Metal, Canvas, etc. An 
unlimited field for artists—enormous opportunities for studios 
—a wonderful hobby for all the family—a marvelous thera- 
peuticmedium. Writeto: CVH LABORATORIES CO. 
320-3 E. Passaic Ave Bloomfield, N. J 











od, FATS LEATHER, we have it! 


LN 
F 4 Choose from one of the largest stocks of 
=: ma leather, lacing, kits, and leathercraft 
‘ _ accessories in the country. Send for 
iN we free catalog and price list full of 

is rd project ideas, etc. 

ws SAX BROS., INC. 
— Dept. SA 


1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











Attention Metalcraft and Jewelry Instructors! 


We send out monthly nsignments of stones specially 
ted for 3ssroom 


Aodest prices. Write for your consignment now 
r 
T 


PREC J TONES FOR PRE JS | 


use. No obligation to ¢ hase 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 
417 CLARK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











LEATHER and TOOLS 


Send for catalog 
Mail orders given 
prompt attention 


You'll find in Connolly's (near Brook- 
lyn Bridge) just the supplies you need 
—Tools, Accessories, Lacing—and, 
Est. 1892 of course, the largest and finest stock 

J J CONNOLLY of Leather in town! This is the time of 
4. year to form clubs and make useful 
181 William St..Dept.4S articles, such as school brief cases, 
New York 38, N.Y bags and wallets for the coming term 


@%8e. CD e889 

~ \ UP _ ’ 

S < ~ & 
-) CROWN IS “TOPS” IN LEATHERCRAFT 
, TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 
Everything for the teacher, student 

and protessiona Carvi 
hide, toolin 
craft leathers 


to assemble 


write Dept. S 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, . 


Alf 


22 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK 38,NY. 


ving cow 
and non-t ng 
omplete kits ready 




















Leather 
Lacing 
Link Belts 
Bead Craft 
Shell Craft 
Reed Craft 


Felt Craft 
Raffia Craft 
Sequin Craft Leather Kits 
Clays Tools 

Paints Pipe 
Linoleum Cleaners 


Plexi-Glass 
Navy Cord 


ARTHUR EDWARDS CO., Inc. 


158 West 27th Street New Ycrk 1,N. Y 


4 


Here is a new source of designs... 


for your art and craft classes 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


by Pedro deLemos 


A book that brings together for you in one 
binding the arts and crafts of one of the most 
colorful countries in America. . . 


GUATEMALA! 


In this book you take an arts and crafts tour’ of Guatemala—visit native villages—see their 
ancient and modern architecture—the colorful costumes—weavers working symbolic designs in 
textiles—the artistic pottery and metalwork done with great skill and simplicity—and the basket 
makers weaving beautiful and functional pieces of craftwork. 


“There are 138 different illustrations—giving you complete—authentic reference material on a 
country that uses art and craft, in its purest form, in the everyday lives of its people. 


Fifty-two pages, including 6 pages in full color, reproduce the original examples with life- 


like fidelity in color and texture. 


% Order your copy for library 


or classroom today ! 


Cloth Bound Edition $5.75 
Paper Bound Edition $3.50 


The Davis Press, lnc.., Publishers, 122 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 














WEAVING, POTTERY, PUPPETRY, and JEWELRY 


CRtar 
CATive Ps ’ 
RAFTS 


Wear ing 
Pottery 
2 
I UPPetry 


ion elry 


The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
122 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send me a copy of 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book 3 
Enclosed is $4.75—Send postpaid. 
Bill me for $4.75 under the privilege extended 
to regular subscribers to School Arts. 
Name 


School Address 


Post Office 


CREATIVE 
ART CRAFTS 
SERIES 


BOOK NO.3 
by Pedro deLemos 


Picture-packed pages filled with over 500 
projects, applied designs, recipes, and step- 
by-step instructions. 

This book gives instructions for carrying out 
such projects as: setting up a hand loom, 
splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and 
seeds for novelty jewelry, stamping sliver- 
ware Indian style, making clay tiles, mak- 
ing color cement tiles, cement bowls and 
vases, masks from paper plates, puppet 
heads, animal puppets, shadow plays, min- 
iature stages from hat boxes, clothespin 
Pilgrims, and a section on historical cos- 
tume. All these and many more projects 
add zest to lessons throughout the year. 


Size 9”x12”—88 pages—8 in full color. 


Send $4.75 for your copy 
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LESTER GRISWOLD fabric Decoration Weaving INTERNATIONAL 
OR “—— TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply Dealers Dept. 648, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
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Summer Session 
June 16 to July 26 and July 28 to August 30 


1200 Regularly Accredited Subjects and 
Special Projects from which to choose at 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at 

Minnesota Summer Session in the City of Lakes 
Special Courses in Art. Also featuring 
projects in... 


* Mass Media of Communication 
© Intensive Beginning Greek 

®@ Intensive Russian 

®@ High School Dramatic Workshop 
®@ Modern Language Institute 











© Renaissance Seminar 
© Scandinavian Studies 
© Efficient Reading 
© American Studies 





® Language Arts 
© Printed Media 
© Business History 


Write Now 
For Helpful Bulletin! 
Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 
767 Johnston Hall 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








4) 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B. S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial 
Art, Fashion or Book Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance. 
Academic courses included. Catalog 
Write D. L. OLIVER, Director of Ad nissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 








Vac reserves a seat 


on any of our crack trains! 


Travel bargains galore await you every- 
where in Britain. For economy and 
convenience secure transportation and 
reservations BEFORE YOU LEAVE! 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. F.34 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 

510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 

69 Yonge Street 





Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog SCHOOL ARTS 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1951-52 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


122 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 











SPRING 1952 
March 27 — May 12 


Small congenial group flying to Spain for Easter in 
Seville; Spring in Morocco, Italy, Switzerland, France 


SUMMER 1952 
July 1— August 28 
Paris, Madrid, Moroccos, Tunisia, Italy (Sicily to 
Venice—Festival in Sienna), Switzerland, Paris; flying 


both ways 
FALL 1952 
September 


Short September trip for business girls 
ELMA PRATT, Director 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
232 East 15 Street New York 3, N.Y. 














School of Design for Women 


107th Year-Internationally known 
artist-instructors. Diploma and de- 
ree courses in Adv. Art, Art Ed 
ashion Design and Iil., Interior and 
Textile Design, Painting and Ili 
rafts. Day and Saturday classes 
G.1. and State approved. Dormi- 
tories; diningroom. School physi- 
cian. For catalog, write: 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL &; 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, lilus., Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 








PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS 


by JOMN deLEMOS 


by John deLemos 
Art Director, Latham Foundation 


POSTERS 


Ideas for Every Occasion 


Here is a book that abounds with practical 
instructions and suggestions for making post- 
ers. Some of the basic poster techniques 
are: how to plan a poster, values in poster 
illustration, color combinations for strength- 
ening posters, poster alphabets, making a 
poster layout, and successful completion of 
a poster. 

81 illustrations —11 chapters—60 pages size 
734 by 1034 inches. 4th and revised edition 
Send $3.75 

SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
122 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send my Poster Book today! 

C1) Enclosed is $3.75 } Send Bill 
Name 
Address 
City 
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CRAYRITE IS A BETTER CRAYON 
AND YOU CAN PROVE IT! 


Compare CRAYRITE Crayons for Blending 


CRAYRITE Colors blend casily, smoothly co give Other crayons are often coo hard or soft for effective 














a wide range of beautiful intermediace shades blending of colors for attractive shades 





This is one of several simple tests you can make to NOTE: There are definite differences be- 
prove to yourself crayrite Crayons give you superior eween crayrite and other good crayons. We 
veal | licy : Pip , have purposely exaggerated these examples 
I ro essiona qua ity at no extra cost. In addition to co illustrate what you can expect co find on 
easier blending, you will find crayrite Crayons actual comparison. 

show marked superiority in all these other important 

qualities : 


Crayrite Crayons - 
Compare CRAYRITE for— Professional Quality 
COLOR... Crayrite colors are bright and true at No Excra Cost 
FLAKING ... Crayrite pigments are skillfully blended 


to prevent flaking 


PILING... High quality materials properly aged reduce c ; 
piling Mail coupon today for 


STREAKING ... Crayrite Crayons are uniformly free one s a full size, O-stick pack- 


f a 5 oak eit . age of Milton Bradley 
) the eS : 
rom grit and other impurities. enaueesiteecn, Wi 


° o C 
STRENGTH... Crayrite Crayons are uniformly strong. ae, it, we'll send our help- 
ss 76 ful folder, ‘‘Gerting the 


Because crayrite Crayons are made of exceptionally Most Out of Crayons.” 
fine materials we invite you to make your own com 
parisons with the crayons you now use. We are conh- 
dent you will find chem better in every respect for your 
use in the classroom. 


Mitton Braptey Company, Depr. SA-14 
Springfield 2, Mass 


Please send me without charge a regular 8-stick pack- 


age of crayrite Crayons and your folder, ‘‘Geccing 
the Most Out of Crayons.”’ 


MILTON BRADLEY NAME 
COMPANY NAME OF SCHOOL 


CITY & ZONE COUNTY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 





* PRANG 
TEMPERA 


The time-proven 
colors for elementary 
and advanced 
projects. Ideal for 
posters, murals, 
decorations and free 
expression work. 


PRANG 
WATER 
COLORS 


The first and still the 
finest colors for 
sparkling pictorial 
representation. 
Unexcelled for 
smoothness, 
brilliance and 

easy mixing 


POSTER 
PASTELLO 


Perfect for rapid 
color sketching, 

free expression and 
demonstration 
purposes on paper or 
the chalkboard. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Open new doors for creative expression with Prang Crayones 


Crayons. The original three-way medium for use on paper 


wood or fabric. You can vet the shining black wilt packages 


of Crayonex in a variety of assortments and sizes for all ages 


Is your payment attached? 








